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to report that it is ‘*a delicate matter 
to inquire into.” 

A new State, New Mexico, is soon 
to be admitted. Her “share” of pub- 
lic land for educational purposes will 
be about 400,000 acres. Shall that be 
wasted also, or shall its management 
be so supervised by the general gov- 
ernment that legitimate results will be 
secured? Here is work for the Bureau 
of. Education, the necessity of which 
Will it pay? 

We have paid out, it is estimated, 
eight millions for education among the 
The official records show 
that a very large proportion of this 
money has found fruition elsewhere 
than in the minds of the Indian youth. 
It has been disbursed by the same 


no tax-payer will deny. 


Indians. 


agencies which have so mismanaged 
Indian affairs that every dollar spent 
for the civilization ot the savages has 
been balanced by another to kill them. 
These agencies have been generally 
indifferent, hostile, 
hopeful, of educational effort. 


sometimes never 
There- 
fore all work has been spasmodic, sub- 
ject to no competent uniform supervi- 
sion,entrusted to unworthy, incompetent 
teachers, in very many instances, and 
the results are proportionate. The 
money of the people has been wasted 
in the past. It may be saved by care 
in the future. Here is more work for 
‘the Bureau of Education. 

An annual incident of our postal sys- 
tem is a deficiency of two to three 
million dollars, met by taxation, neces- 
sary because we have 10,000,000 peo- 
ple in this country who have no use for 
the mails, for they can neither read 
newspapers nor write letters. 

It is the duty of the general govern- 





ment to provide educational facilities 
for the District of Columbia and the 
several territories. 
been performed? 


How has this duty 


At the Capital the system of educa- 
tion in vogue is so excellent that the 
Turkish Ambassador is able to declare 
truthfully, that it is inferior to that of 
his country. Twenty thousand child- 
ren in the District are reported house- 
less—so far as school houses are con- 
cerned. 

The educational status of our territo- 
rial communities is a national reproach. 
A single instance will suffice to prove 
the truth of our assertion : 

New Mexico was annexed twenty- | 





four years ago. Of course, with the 
aid and under the influence of ‘the 
freest and best government on earth,” 
these years have witnessed grand de- 
velopments of intellectual activity—the 
general diffusion of knowledge and en- 
lightenment of the people, so that New 
Mexico, about to be admitted into the 
Union, has laid broad and deep the 
foundations of the State on popular in- 
telligence. The parent government 
having taught the child, is going to 
make it a partner. 
it bring? 


What capital does 
What virtue and intelligence 
its citizens ‘Alas! we find 
ne evidence that the parent has educa- 
ted the adopted child. 


do boast? 
It speaks now, 
twenty-four years after its adoption, a 
foreign language. The census of 1860 
measures its intelligence as follows: 


Population over 20 years of age......... 40,917 
Population over 20 years of age un- 

able to read and write........ ercescecese O2,008 
Population over 20 years of age able 

to read and WTite........c...0008 skespibabes 8,159 
Children of school age..............cesesesse 29 324 


Children of school age 

REDD Bb BCNOOL....w evecevseseseassenssvosece 27 
Children of school age in attendance 

RE MOMOOL is sissseccsseosvessponsssssssaseseeses 1,466 

Between 1850 and 1860 the popula- 
tion increased 34 per cent. Allowing 
the same ratio the past decade, and we 
find we are about to admit into the 
Union a State there are four 
voters who cannot read their-ballots to 


one who can! 


where 


The Government, by 
failing to provide a system and efficient 
supervision of education, is responsible 
for this startling result. Here is more 
work for the Bureau of Education in 
the vast Territories rapidly filling up, 
and under the present system of neglect 
filling future States 
Vicious populations. 


with ignorant, 
The safety of our 
nation demands that this work should 
be no longer neglected. 

We may as well admit the logic of 
facts. The ratio of illiterate is rapidly 
increasing. The very existence of our 
free school system, the palladium of 
our liberty, is threatened by the covert 
assaults of a large and increasing ele- 
ment, opposed to the diffusion of know- 
ledge. senatorial, 
even congressional districts, are gov- 
erned 


Cities, assembly, 
in a with 
which the ‘‘ rotten borough” system is 
immaculate 


manner compared 
purity. A law-breaker, 
whose wealth means the ruin of others 
accomplished in defiance of law, casts 
thirty thousand votes and holds a seat 
as a law-maker, in our national legisla- 








These things have a meaning— 
the coming struggle between ignorance 
and intelligence. 


ture. 


The former is re- 
cruiting its forces in the benighted dis- 
tricts of Europe, and gaining strength 
in every neglected spot of our own 
land. Its forces hold the metropolis of 
the country; they occupy in strong 
positions and numbers every large city ; 
they infest every Territory; they riot 
under the shadow of the Capitol. 
Every one of them that carries the bal- 
lot, has in it a weapon with which to 
destroy our government. 
of 


The friends 


education are idle. Unless they 
wake from their apathy, we may live to 
see the triumph of ignorance and the 


destruction of our loved Republic. 





+e 
THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO—BY ALGERNON C, 
SWINBURNE. 











Take heed of this small child of earth ; 

He isgreat: he hath in him God most high; 
Children before their fleshly birth 

Are lights alive in the blue sky. 


In our light, bitter world of wrongs 
They come; God gives us them a while. 
His speech is in their stammering tongues, 
And His forgiveness in their smile. 
Their sweet light rests upon our eyes. 
Alas! their right to joy is plain, 
If they are hungry, Paradise 
Weeps, and, if cold, Heaven thrills with pain. 


The want that saps their sinless flower 
Speaks judgment on sin’s ministers. 
Man holds an angel in his power. 
Ah! deep in heaven what thunder stirs 


When God seeks out these tender things 
Whom in the shadow where we sleep 
He sends us clothed about with wings, 
And finds them ragged babes that weep! 
—___—__e—+> eo —______- 
EpucATION AND IGNORANCE.—Work 
in the Bureau of Education under the 
care of Gen. Eaton has begun in ear- 
nest. A statement has been made up 
from the last Census, showing the con- 
dition of the voting population in 1860 
in regard to their ability to read and write 
for each State, and the additions which 
will be made to this class by the adop- 
The 
tables are designed to show the fearful 


tion of the Fifteenth Amendment. 


predominance of ignorance in many por- 
tions of the country, and the necessity 
for an efficient school system. Tables 
have also been arranged to show that 
postal receipts, new inventions, and in- 
ternal revenue receipts all decrease in 
direct proportion to the increase in the 
number of the illiterate. 
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LEARNING TO READ. 





BY RICHARD RANDOLPH. 





‘“* Festina lente.” 
ANY useful rules are pre- 
scribed by rhetoricians 
such management of the voice, 


for 


X 


the features, the limbs, and 

the whole person, as may con- 
duce to an intelligible, graceful and 
impressive style of elocution. These all 
doubtless may have their place for the 
correction of secondary defects; but 
there is one primary rule which is of 
importance as enforcing, if not as su- 
perseding many or all of those second- 
ary ones. A suggestion of this may be 
found in the Quaker, Thomas EI- 
wood’s account of his service as reader 
to the sightless author of 
Lost. says 
he of his illustrious friend, ‘‘ he knew 
by my tone when I understood what I 
read, and when I did not; and accord- 
ingly would stop me, examine me, and 
open the most difficult passages to me.” 
In this simple anecdote we may find 
the royal rule of reading, and of every 
other branch of learning. It is: Be 
Do not pretend to 
make progress when your thoughts 
cannot so keep pace with the develop- 
ment of circumstances as to find in 
them light, order and confirmation, 
rather than darkness, confusion and dis- 
couragement. 
gently ! 


Paradise 
** Having a curious ear,” 


not precipitate. 


Festina lente—rush 
Cultivate not activity at the 
expense of sensibility, or. action will 
surely become spasmodic and incohe- 
rent. I state these rules dogmatically, 
not fearing that they will be gainsaid 
by any, deeming, indeed, the very men- 
tion of them superftous save as prelim- 
inary to a further inquiry. That in- 
quiry is, How shall we cultivate in 
ourselves and others that gentle power 
and truly divine gift of sensibility and 
intuition which not only precludes the 
stagnant workings of self-conceit, but 
preserves the onward movement of the 
mind from precipitateness and conse- 
quent confusion? 

Like all questions which are once 
distinctly conceived and earnestly pro- 
pounded, this will be found almost to 
answer itself. The spiritual patience 
and spiritual diligence which at once 
wait and work for the promise of spirit- 
ual results, are doubtless ever necessary 





to keep the lower faculties of our nature 
in subordination to the higher, and to 
prevent the mind from assuming the 
dangerous headlong attitude. To the 
mind, as to the body, there is a head as 
well as feet, which head should not an- 
ticipate the function of the feet. The 
dispositions which guide our mental 
movements, and which are themselves 
under our control as we _ jealously 
watch ourselves, should be ever content 
with attainment, while ever 
wakeful and confidently hopeful of new 
To adopt 
the somewhat technical but now inevit- 
able phraseology of metaphysical sci- 
ence, objective truth must be made the 
vehicle of subjective truth. The king- 
dom of Heaven is within us, so far as 
we may be at all conversant with it. 
By seeking for any ultimate result out 
of ourself, or by studying 


present 


accessions of intelligence. 


external ob- 
jects and their derivative impressions 
otherwise than as the occasions of an 
interest to be developed within our- 
selves, we subvert this divinely ordain- 
ed method, and reap inevitable bewil- 
derment. It is thus no mere play upon 
words to say that in all reading as in 
all other study, an intelligence of the 
subject implies an intelligence of the 
agent, the true subject being insepar- 
able front himself. The old as well as 
the young must be taught to think with 
the coherency which belongs only to 
the divine order of truth in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, before they can be 
expected either to express themselves 
coherently, or to read the utterances of 
others appreciatingly. The profusion 
of ill-arranged scientific with 
which the intellect of the present age is 


data 


encumbered, is indeed a sorry pretext 
to be alleged, as we sometimes hear it 
alleged, for rejecting the aid of meta- 
physical system as a clue to the other- 
wise distracting labyrinths of learning. 
By its aid we shall obtain relief per- 
haps from the most unexpected quar- 
ters, and doubtless by the simplest 
modes. How many a bug bear rule of 
arithmetic, for instance, may be expect- 
ed to topple from its artificial throne, 
when the student is disciplined at the 
outset to distinguish the comparatively 
objective processes of addition and sub- 
traction from the comparatively sub- 
jective ones of multiplication and di- 
vision, and to appreciate, as is necessa- 
ry, before he can truly master even the 








of enumeration, the width 
and depth of the chasm which sepa- 
those so-styled rules, and the power of 
the “winged words” by which it is 
passed over. How will the tedium and 
difficulty of the details of calculation 
disappear before the interest which is 
awakened by the consciousness that in 
realizing the difference between the 
concrete multiplicand and the abstract 
multiplier, he is exerting the highest pre- 
rogatives of his nature, and thereby 
touching the ground of ali the myste- 
ries of life, of science, and of expres- 
sion ! 


principles 


The relations of reason and cus- 
tom, of power and attainment, of 
meaning and symbol, which are thus 
brought into view as a part of the sex- 
uality of mind, possess an interest 
which may be more prolific of good 
and more preventive of evil, and so 
more elevating in its tendency, in pro- 
portion as those relations are early ex- 
hibited and recognized; and, whatever 
be the field of observation, their appre- 
ciation is most readily attained by the 
state of composure and the work of 
concentration, without which we can 
never approach the universal relations 
of our subject. Let us ever remember 
that all learning is a sort of reading, 


and all action a sort of expression. 
—___++o—___—_ 


Booxs.—Good books are shields to 
the young. Temptations are blunted on 
them which otherwise would pierce to 
the quick. A man who draws sufficient 
pleasure from books is independent 
of the world for his pleasure. Friends 
Books never are sick, and 
they do not grow old. Riches 
away. Books are in no danger of bank- 
ruptcy. 
own errands to execute, and their own 
burdens to bear, and cannot, therefore, 
be always at hand when we need com- 


may die. 
melt 


Our companions have their 


pany. But books never need go out 


from us. They are not sensitive to our 
neglect; they are never busy; they do 
not scold us, and they do welcome us 


with uniform and genial delight. 
eS ae 


Tue Archbishop of St. Louis is said 
to be the most learned and influential 
English-speaking prelate in the Cécu- 


menical Council. 
—_—_—__0~—> e——_—_—_ 


As the shadow of the sun is largest 
when his beams are lowest, so we are 
always least when we make ourselves 
the greatest. 
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WHY, WHEN AND WHERE. 








1. Children, children, ice do you a 


Words by Mrs. M. B. C. Stang. 
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Music by Geo. F. Rout. 
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Bey. we sing because we're mer-ry, 
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Be-cause our hearts are 
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At night, in even song, 








TEACHING. 

BY J. A. SMITH, 
EACHING is as we choose to 
make it—the most tiresome and 
‘“ irksome task, or the most ~ 

Qusc : 

s/o} pleasant which we may be 
“Yo called upon to perform. <A 


teacher’s life presents a scene 
ever varying. It has its bright sides as 
well its dark—its eminences of 
pleasure as well as its depths of care 
and despondency. It has its dark 
clouds of discouragement, but oft- 
times these same clouds are dispersed 
by the bright gleamings of promises 
and joy. There are moments when a 
thousand little nameless cares and 
anxieties come over us, and seem to 
quench every gleam of hope. Hours 
there are, I think, in every teacher’s 
life, when wearied by anxiety and 
labor, depressed by indisposition, we 
would gladly fly from the school room, 
never again to enter—resign our teach- 
ers’ sceptre for the most unremitting 
toil of the humblest occupation. But 


as 


this is only looking at the dark side of 
the picture, and though it is true that 
some of the most able and devoted of 
our numbers, if not all, are subject to 
these seasons of depression, yet we find 
them common in all professions—a las- 


They 


situde to which all are liable. 


Zz = children, when do you sing? | 
0. we sing in early morning, 
ON Ties we from sleep awake, 
While birds, at dewy dawning, 
Their joyous carols make. 
So we join their tuneful measure, 








And notes of glee and pleasure 
We trill, the whole day long. 


T. Children, children, where do you sing? 
C. Oh, at home and schoo! we're singing, | 


are but “ blue clouds,” 


or * clouds of 
the blues,” and will soon pass, leaving 
us to bask in the sunshine of Heaven 
and in the smiles of those around us 
There consider the 
teacher’s life barren of enjoyment or 
recompense. (As to the recompense, 
if we expect it all in greenbacks, we 
shall be disappointed.) But such, I 
think, have not a heart for the work. 
So far from being dry or irksome, it 
may and should be made one of the 
most agreeable. 


are those who 


The very confinement 
and seclusion of the school-room fit the 
teacher to enjoy with a greater zest the 
delights of recreation. As we step 
forth the very Heavens above us seem 
purer, the sunset brighter, and the en- 
tire world more lovely. This is no 
fancy picture. Many a teacher will 
echo back these sentiments as they re- 
treat from the day’s toil. And why 
should not our lives be thus refreshed 
and invigorated? None so much need 
the beauties of Nature, the refinements 
of art, and the stimulus of literature to 
encourage and sustain them in the per- 
formance of duty. But as we toil on 
from day to day, surrounded by young 
happy and loving hearts, whose beauti- 
ful, undeveloped minds are laid open 
before us for cultivation, is there not 
enough to stimulate us to do our best? 
We are set before the world as guides 


And in the church so fair, 
Our voices sweet are ringing 

In hymns of praise and prayer. 
3 So we learn to praise the Giver 
. Of every good, below ; 
Till, by and by, forever 
To dwell with Him we go 


other professions. 






















for the young, and in taking upon our- 
selves the responsibilities of teachers, 
we should ever bear in mind that to our 
care is confided the discipline of these 
minds. Our work is more than world- 
ly—it is divine, for while we are 
striving to improve the present condi- 
tion of our pupils, we are also implant- 
ing sentiments in their young and ten- 
der minds which will tell for good or 
evil in another world. 

And now, I will only repeat to my 
co-laborers the sentiment with which I 
commenced, that teaching will be as we 
make it. A laborious, self-sacrificing 
life it ever must be, but not a thankless 
one. In this teaching surpasses all 
Every day brings its 
own reward—a reward that cometh not 
from earth, but from the Great Teacher 
above. It is conscience, as with het 
approving smile she overshadows the 
labors of months and years gone by, 
and sweetly whispers the welcome 
plaudit, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” 


Linnewus, Mo., April 20. 
sacra a ts 


UNINTERUPTED sunshine would parch 
our hearts; we want shade and rain to 
cool and refresh them. 





INDECISION mars all success; there 
can be no good wind for the sailor who 
knows not to what port he is bound. 
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TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


The applications for good teachers in 
the West and Southwest to this office, 
have become so numerous that we have 
determined to establish a ‘* Teachers’ 
Bureau.” Those desiring teachers are 
requested to state as briefly as possible— 

1. Salary. 

2. Length of school term. 

3- Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions, and those 
desiring teachers, will thus be brought 
directly in contact at once, and we shall 
hope to make the Bureau of essential 
service to all parties interested. 

As we shall charge no fee, at least 
for the present, persons communicating 
with us will please enclose stamps for 
return postage. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

No. 26.—By a young gentleman, as 
a teacher in a good graded school. 

No. 27.—By a gentleman as teacher 
in a college, seminary or first class pub- 
lic school; has had several years’ 
experience, and will teach any of the 
branches of the scientific and classical 
courses of our best colleges and semin- 
aries. 

No. 28.—A young gentleman wishes 
to teach in a grammar school; has had 
four years’ experience, and can give 
good recommendations. 

No. 29.—A young gentleman desires 
a place as assistant, to teach the mathe- 
matics and sciences; is willing to take 
Latin and some of the English branches, 
if required. Has taught five terms, and 
can bring good recommendations. Sal- 
ary must be good. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

No. 10.—A good teacher for Missouri; 

salary $75 per month. 


THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE. 


We can scarcely form an estimate of 
how much a teacher can influence the 
pupil. Of course some can and do 
exert more influence than others, and 
knowing that they have this influence, 
it becomes them to do all in their power 
for good. 

Many pupils will follow the steps of 
the teacher implicitly. Ask them why 
they do a certain thing, and they will 
tell you it is because’ the teacher does 
it. They quote the teacher as authority 
at all times. Ask them how they know 
a thing to be so, and they will say, our 
teacher told us. 








Thus teachers become a law to the 
pupil, and they will always claim that 
the teacher is right. Teachers should 
treat their pupils kindly at all times, 
and they will always be glad of an 
opportunity to help you in any way. 

Kindness will be successful where all 
other means will fail, and it becomes 
teachers, if they wish their influence to 
last, to govern by kindness. 


N. J. SuEPHERD. 
LEBANON, ILLS., May 2, 1870. 


—~—s 
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ALABAMA. 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—The fol- 
lowing act pased by the late Legislature 
of Alabama, will prove to be of value 
to a number of School Teachers: 


An Act making an appropriation to pay teachers 
who taught schools during the scholastic years 
of eighteen hundred and sixty-six and 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Alabama, That the sum of two hundred and 
eight thousand six hundred and seventy-nine 
dollars and thirty-eight cents, be and the 
same is hereby set apart and appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to pay the amounts due 
as per appointments to the various counties 
in the State for schools taught during the 
scholastic years of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six and eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven. 

The Alabama State Fournal reports 
a commendable degree of progress in 
educational matters in that State. The 
editor says: 


Our school arrangements for the present 
year are better, and reports will be exacted 
from every one connected with the school 
system ofa character that will enable the State 
Superintendent to make a showing in detail 
of everything that has been done in the great 
work of public education. The number and 
locality of schools, number and average at- 
tendance of scholars at each school, cost of 
each scholar, number and grade of teachers, 
ete., will appear; meantime, information in 
regard to any particular matter will be fur- 
nished with pleasure, and any complaint be 
respectfully heard by the State Department 
of Education. 


~<-e—____ 
ILLINOIS. 


SouTHERN ILiiInois NorMAL UNI- 
VERSITY.—We acknowledge the receipt 
of an invitation to be present and par- 
ticipate in the public ceremonies of lay- 
ing the Corner Stone of the Southern 
Illinois Normal University at the City 
of Carbondale, on Tuesday, the 17th 
day of May. Governor Palmer, deliv- 
ers the Address on the occasion. 


o~>6 


LOUISIANA. 


The Mew Orleans Republican of 
late date says: 

‘*The State Board of Education, which has 
been in session in this city for the past few 
days, adjourned yesterday. Its members 
have taken themselves to their respective 
school divisions, to put the new school law 














in full operation. From the record of its pro- 
ceedings, we see that the members mean to 
make this year one of marked usefulness in 
the work to which they have been appointed. 
The gentlemen composing the board are all 
known to be devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion. They have determined to comply with 
the law and the constitution under which 
they act; and, judging from the rules and 
regulations adopted, it will be seen that they 
mean to use common sense as well as devo- 
tion to the law, in discharge of their duties.” 


MICHIGAN. 


During the past year in the State of 
Michigan, schools were kept in 5,052 
districts, and were attended by about 
270,000 children. The average length 
of the 3-10 months. 
They employed 2,354 male teachers, at 
an average salary of $47 71 per month, 
and 7,892 females, averaging $24 55 per 
month. 


388,112. 


schools was 6 


The total expense was $2,- 


MISSISSIPPI. _ 





A friend ordering Ture JouRNAL OF 
EpucaTION, from near Osyka, Miss., 
says: ‘*J am free to state that your 
paper is one of the most valuable and 
important journals which comes into 
our State. Our school system is in 
rather a dilapidated condition, but there 
is a great change for the better. THE 
JouRNAL will be a permanent help to 
the West and South, and I shall work 
to increase its circulation. 

Yours truly, S. N. D. 


—____—_—_—_e~<>9e—_____—__ 


THE FREEDMAN’S SCHOOLS. 


The report of Rev. J. W Alvord, 
Superintendent of Education in the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to Gen. Howard, 
show that the freedmen have made 
marked progress during the past year. 
The same eager desire for learning is 
shown among them in all parts of the 
South. During the year 1869, the in- 
crease in the number of schools was 
739, and in scholars 28,876. It is 
claimed, however, that this increase 
in numbers, by no means measures the 
educational progress. There is a growing 
thoroughness in teaching, which was 
impossible four years ago. Punctuality 
and steadiness of attendance begin to be 
recognized as virtues ; the character of 
the schools has been greatly improved, 
and there been a decided improvement 
in the qualifications of the teachers. 
The 
since 1866, from eleven to thirty-six, 
and have now 3,347 pupils in them, 
fitting themselves as teachers. 


Normal schools have increased 
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TEST EXAMINATIONS. 


E published in our last num- 








ber an article from an esteem- 
ky ed contributor on this subject, 
~ which is one to which too much 
prominence cannot be given. 
Any means that can be adopted to secure 
greater competency and efficiency in 
teachers, whether it be better compen- 
sation, more thorough system or train- 
ing, or simply the adoption of a higher 
standard and better tests of efficiency, 
deserves careful consideration from 
every school officer. The necessity for 
this last is becoming constantly more 
apparent, and this will, of necessity, in 
a short time, compel the adoption of 
the other measures. 

What sort of examination affords the 
best test of a teacher’s qualifications, is 
somewhat in dispute. One Superinten- 
dent thinks he can take half an hour’s 
ride in a buggy with any applicant for 
a position and by his or her general 
conversation determine his or her qual- 
ifications, and give a certificate accord- 
ingly. There is some reason in this. 
Many a young person who could not 
answer ten per cent. of the questions 
propounded on technical topics, might 
evince a wealth of general information, 
and a capacity for imparting knowledge 
that would justify a first grade certifi- 
cate. General conversation developes 
these, while interrogations out of the 
text-book might result in a total failure. 

The greatest objection to this and 
other informal methods of examina- 
tion, arises from the possible injustice 
it may do; and to do justice to all, no 
plan equal to the written examination 
has been proposed. The applicant, 
seated by himself, with a series of 
test questions before him, has not 
only the opportunity of indicating his 
knowledge of the main topics, but 
with time for deliberation such as 
he cannot have in an oral examination, 
is able to shape his answers so as to ex- 
hibit his general knowledge and culture. 
He is able often, in the time allowed 
him, to collect his thoughts and an- 
swer questions which otherwise he 
would have failed utterly to answer. 








The oe that written examinations have portant ina Seneca, being, in fact. only so 


been adopted in the best colleges, is a 
sufficient indication of what is thought 
of them among men who have made this 
subject a life study. 
ment is almost superfluous. 


Any other argu- 


There is one phase of the subject 
however worth 
briefly allude. 
the applicant remain on file, whether he 
Here 
ground of it, to which the examining 
officer and the examined 


mention, to which we 
The papers written by 
is accepted or rejected. is the 
can, in case of 
dispute or dissatisfaction, equally ap- 
peal. 


of a heavy weight of responsibility, and 


This relieves a Superintendent 


at the same time becomes a bar in the 
way of partiality or prejudice. 

There 
Congress to provide test examinations 


are one or two bills before 
for candidates for positions in the civil 
service. 
proval, and sooner or later, if we are to 
have our public affairs economically and 
judiciously administered, one or other 
of them must be adopted. 
that 


standards of qualification may be fixed 


most to be feared is improper 


upon, or a method of examination that 


will imperfectly determine the capacity 
Both the standard and 
method are essential 


of a candidate. 
to the success of 
any such system, and we trust Congress 
may not overlook either. 


- — 5 tied 


ADVERTISING. 





We publish the following, which we 
clip from <Affleton’s Fournal, not be- 
cause any fault h: 
on this matter, 


is been found with us 


the suggestions made to our patrons in 
regard to advertisements. 


There are certain complaints publishers of 


periodicals are apt to receive from subscribers, 
which are so unreasonable, that we must crave 
the indulgence of the reader in a little space 
to reply to them. ‘These complaints are lev- 
elled against the appearance of advertise- 
ments in their favorite Journals, the assump- 
tion apparently being that, having purchas- 
ed a copy of a periodical, or subscribed to it, 
the length and breadth of the sheet is the 
reader’s property, and should be filled with 
literature. Now, to these complaints or as- 
sumptions there are two answers. The first 
is, that by means of the revenue from adver- 
tisements, the publishers are enabled to give 
their subscribers a far more valuable journal 
than they otherwise could afford to do. With 
very many periodicals the greater part of the 
cost of illustrations and contributions is paid 
for by the advertisements, the sheet itself 
being sold for little more than the bare cost 
of the white paper and the printing. ‘The 
subscriber is really obtaining, for almost 

nothing, that whic h costs a large, outlay; and 
the advertisers, instead of being objects of his 
denunciation, are entitled to his gratitude. * 
* 


but for the real value of 


These have our warmest ap- | 


What is 


many items of inform: ation which it is desir- 
able for people to know. Advertisers could 
not afford to advertise—and they pay large 
prices—if there were no response to their ad- 
vertisements; and if responses come, the evi- 
dence is complete that the advertisements 
a uve been not only important to the advertis- 
", but useful to the reader. The advantages 
ian are entirely mutual. The reader often 
discovers in the advertising pages an an- 
nouncement of new books that, as an intel- 
ligent man, he desires to be informed about, 
and which, in many cases, are of interest to 
him, or, possibly, of value to his business: 
he finds the particulars of a new household 
utensil, the purchase of which will abridge the 
labor or contribute to the comfort of his 
family; he Jearns the prices of apparel, and 
thus is enabled to employ his means ju- 
diciously and to the best advantage in pro- 
curing articles of the kind; he gathe ‘rs infor- 
mation as to various forms of investment. 
by which he may place his reserved money in 
the best securities; in short, the advertising 
pages supply him with no little information 
vital to his comfort, or important to the right 
understanding of things about him. A jour- 
nal without advertisements is inc omplete, and 
keeps away from its readers many things they 
ought to know. Advertisements area chron- 
icle of the world’s progress; they exhibit its 
industrial activity, and show what is doing in 
the world of thought, of invention, and of art. 


— o+o—_______ 


WHO PAYS THE BILL? 
The “official organ ring” at Jeffer- 
son City, publicly acknowledge that 
they have sent out thirty-five thousand 


blank forms of various kinds and 
wenty-jive thousand copies of the 
‘““bogus” school laws containing the 


interpolated fraudulent section by which 
they claim authority not only to dictate 
to school officers what records and 
blanks they shall buy, but to “‘ compel ” 
them to buy those in which they are 
Who pays the bill: ? 


+. 9 <> @- 


THE office of teacher is the most im- 


interested. 


portant one to society. It works on the 
most susceptible minds and makes im- 
pressions as lasting—not as time alone— 
but as eternity. Its influence reaches 
the humblest cottage and the proudest 
mansion. It controls the people, and 
the people control Congress, Presidents, 
Kingdoms, and Empires. 
public work on hand in which so much 


There is no 


interest really exists, from which so 
much power radiates, as that of teach- 
ing the children in eur schools. Teach- 
ers, then, should respect their office, 
claim respect for it, and dignify it by 
the highest personal culture, the noblest 


examples of right doing, and in the 
most earnest and constant zeal. 
e+ e-—- , 
KEEP your temper. The cold ham- 
mer moulds and masters red-hot iron. 
i oe 


THE memory of gdod actions is the 


* * Advertisements are really im- | starlight of the soul. 
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State University—Agricultural College— 
Location Completed—Final Action. 
> 

8 College at Columbia, in connec- 

tion with the State University, the 
county of Boone and town of Columbia 
were required to give as a bonus for the 
location the sum of $30,000 in cash and 
six hundred and forty acres of land 
convenient to the present University 


grounds, as the Agricultural College 
Farm. 


T will be remembered that by the 
act of the Legislature passed last 
winter, locating the Agricultural 


Commissioners were also appointed 
by the same act to meet at Columbia, 
within a given time, and determine 
whether the foregoing conditions had 
been fully complied with. This final 
act of location has been performed by 
the acceptance on the part of the Com- 
missioners of the money and lands prof- 
fered by the county. 

The following Commissioners, viz: 
Edward Wyman, Philemon Bliss, J. 
W. Matthias, R. L. Todd, and Paul 
Hubbard met at Columbia on the 3d 
day of May, in pursuance of previous 
notice, and proceeded to examine the 
land and the titles to the same, and 
also to see that the money was properly 
deposited. After such examination, and 
certifying to the correctness of the title 
papers to the land and that the, money 
was duly paid over to the credit of the 
University, they certify in the following 
terms: ‘* That having examined said 
tract of land, we found the same hand- 
somely improved with valuable build- 
ings, diversified with a variety of soil, 
well watered and timbered, and admir- 
ably adapted for the uses and purposes 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; and we further certify, that 
in the extent and character of this part 
of their donation with the amount of 
money they have expended to secure 
it, Boone County has fully and honora- 
bly met every reasonable expectation, 
and satisfactorily complied with the 
obligations incurred to the State in the 
matters of the location of the Agricul- 
tural College.” 

This remarkable declaration, in an 
official document, made at the instance 
of the Commissioners from distant parts 
of the State, is most honorable to Boone 
county, and shows her worthy to be the 
site of a great institution of learning. 





The. land cost the county $60,000, 
which with the cash gift of $30,000, 
makes the total of $90,000. The 
County Court, with almost perfect 
unanimity on the part of the people, 
ordered the issue of $80,000 in 10 per 
cent. bonds, and the people of Colum- 
bia $10,000 in like bonds, the whole 
being in value equal to cash. 

On the land are several houses, one 
of them being a very elegant mansion, 
worth $15,000 or $20,000, and which 
will be of immediate use to the Uni- 
versity for the accommodation of stu- 
dents. There are also on the grounds 
two large vineyards, one planted by 
Prof. Swallow and the other by Major 
Rollins. 

It is a noble domain—aflords every 
variety of soil—is sightly—and with 
some improvements, will not be sur- 
passed (if equalled) by any other Agri- 
cultural College farm in the United 
States. Several gentlemen, from other 
States, of high scientific attainments, as 
well as agricultural and horticultural 
tastes, are most enthusiastic in praise of 
the selection. 

It is to be borne in mind, that by the 
terms of the law, this land can never be 
alienated or converted to any other uses 
than those for which it was given. It 
remains to the State forever for the 
high purposes of scientific and agricul- 
tural education. 

Hail University of Missouri! 

We may now hope to have a Univer- 
sity of the highest grade. Let all Mis- 
sourians cherish it with a worthy State 


pride, and strive to build it up. 
0 > e—_____. 


WASHINGTON CountTy-—We have 
had the pleasure of examining the plans 
of the “‘ Bellevue Collegiate Institute,” 
as drawn by Messrs. Maurice & Dick- 
inson, architects, of this city, under the 
supervision of Prof. B. S. Newland. 
The building will make a splendid ap- 
pearance, and will be most admirably 
adapted for the co-education of the sexes. 
The people of Washington county may 
well be proud of it, and it furnishes an- 
other proof of the interest felt in the 
State on this great question of the edu- 
cation of the masses. 

Caledonia is located in a healthy, 
quiet section, and the new building will 
attract a large number of people there 
who desire to give their children a 
classical education. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 





The graduating exercises of the law 
department of Washington university 
took place at the Polytechnic institute, 
on Monday May oth. There was a 
large attendance, the audience embrac- 
ing many of the most distinguished law- 
yers and judges of the city. 

Rev. Dr. Eliot opened the exercises 
with prayer. 

Hon. Albert Todd addressed the stu- 
dents on the attainment of success in 
their adopted profession. He adverted 
to constant studying, and familiarity 
with the latest decisions of courts in 
this country and Great Britian as neces- 
sities, and urged the importance of an 
arduous cultivation of classic literature 
and knowledge of the physical sciences. 
He recommended the acquiring of a 
fund of anecdotes, allegories, and para- 
bles, and alluded to the availability of 
the Proverbs and /Zsop’s fables for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Alfred A. Paxson, one of the grad- 
uating class, delivered the valedictory 
address. 

Hon. David Wagner, of the advisory 
and examining board, addressed the 
class. He alluded to the frequent inad- 
equate preparation of persons entering 
the profession of the law, and spoke of 
the importance of a thorough legal edu- 
cation. He remarked that nothing is 
more rapid in its pace than the science 
of the law. He spoke of the manage- 
ment of causes, and recommended his 
hearers not to fritter away their strength 
on immaterial issues, but seize upon 
the important questions upon which the 
case depends. He dwelt on the preserv- 
ing of the utmost fidelity to clients, and 
upon integrity and strict honor. 

The degrees were then conferred upon 
the following graduates : 

Edward P. McCarty, St. Louis; Ed- 
win F. Bayley, Waupun, Wis; Lewis 
B. Beach, St Louis; Nathaniel C. Dry- 
den, Warrenton, Mo.; William T. 
Marsh, Warsaw, Ky.; Otto W. Meys- 
enbury, St. Louis; Richard H. Norton, 
Troy, Mo.; Alfred A. Paxson, St. 
Louis; Wm. T. Richmond, Hannibal, 
Mo. ; 

Dr. Eliot spoke a few words to them, 
and the exercises were brought to a 
close. 


—__4 + o____——_- 





;* ONE man’s fault is another’s lesson. 
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NOT A SUCCESS. 





HE timely exposure by the 

press of the State of another 

‘little scheme” in which Par- 

ker, Clark & Feathers are now 

engaged, has had the effect to 

put our people on their guard 

against them. This scheme is no less 

than an attempt to force our school of- 

ficers to buy, at the expense of the State, 

a system of records, blanks, etc., in 
which these parties are interested. 


So damaging to them have these ex- 
posures become, in connection with 
their previous attempts to gobble up the 
public money, that they have been 
obliged to take the field in person. To 
be sure, the State pays these men for 
their time with the expectation that 
they would attend to the public inter- 
ests, but the people learned some time 
ago that the interests of the public were 
all the time made subservient to their 
own private interests. For a number of 
days Parker, Clark & Co. have been 
traveling at the public expense peddling 
school records, blanks, etc. We pre- 
sume, also, that they will charge up a 
round bill for “traveling expenses” 
while peddling these things. 


After a tour of several days, at the 
expense of the people, the trio met in 
St. Louis to compare notes, and found 
that they had almost persuaded one 
County Superintendent that it was best 
to buy these records in which they are 
interested. 


School records are a good thing. 
They are a necessity. The provisions 
of the new school law are very clear 
and specific in saying (see chap. 37) 
that the County Superintendent ‘shall 
confer with county clerks, village, city 
and township boards of education, and 
directors of subdistricts as to their re- 
spective duties, see that they are sup- 
plied with the school law, with teach- 
ers’ daily registers and blanks of proper 
form for making reports for the use of 
teachers in their several schools, and 
also with suztable record books and 
blanks for their respective offices, con- 
taining such forms and instructions as 
shall tend to secure correctness and uni- 
formity in the keeping of their records 
and accounts, and making proper re- 
ports, the expense of which shall be 
paid by the county treasurer on the 








warrant of the county court, whose 
duty it shall be to draw the said war- 
rant for the amount of said books and 
blanks, upon receiving the proper 
vouchers from the County Superinten- 
dent.” There is nothing in the above 
that gives the State Superintendent or 
his assistants any authority to dictate 
in this matter. 


The fact is the Legislature refused to 
give these parties any control over this 
business. They had just been detected, 
exposed and repudiated in their efforts 
to “trick” that body into establishing an 
“Official Organ” at the public expense. 
We published the facts in regard to 
this transaction at the time, and the 
documents to sustain them. There had 
been nothing in the career of these 
parties either previous or subsequent to 
this exposure to warrant any intelli- 
gent body of men in placing any 
amount of money, great or small, under 
their control. 

Honest men would have been satis- 
fied with the law as it was passed and 
approved. Parker, Feathers & Co. 
were not satisfied with it. False pro- 
visions were interpolated into it, and 
then in addition to this fraud, they per- 
petrated another by publishing these 
false provisions as the “‘/aw” ‘corrected 
and approved.” Are parties who stand 
convicted thus of a double fraud in 
order of the public 
money, fit men to be leaders and in- 
structors of our teachers. And if peo- 
ple endorse them, do they not endorse 
this attempt to perpetrate fraud? 


to get control 


The people do not endorse them. 
The press of the State rebuke and de- 
nounce them. Letters pour in upon us 
from every direction thanking us for 
exposing their nefarious schemes. 


8 


Missouri EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS’ 
ConvENTION.—It is expected that the 
Annual Convention of the Editors and 
Publishers of Missouri, at Kansas City, 
on the 18th of May, will be a fine affair. 
The people of Kansas City, with their 
accustomed liberality, are making ar- 
rangements to entertain their guests in 
splendid The City Council 
have appropriated two thousand dollars 
to aid in the entertainment. A fine hall 
has been obtained by the Press of the 
city, in which the Convention will hold 
its session. 


style. 


THE NORTH MISSOURI R. R. 





}HIS popular route to Kansas 
and California is attracting, as 
it deserves to, a large share not 
only of the local but of the 
through travel to the West. 
The three through express 

trains to Kansas City, St. Joseph and 

Omaha make close connections and 

good time. Pullman’s Palace Sleeping 

Cars are run on all the night trains, 

under the direction of Sup’t Richards 

and his assistant, Mr. E. F. Williamson. 

The President of the Pullman Sleep- 
ing Car Co. has been fortunate in the 
selection of assistants to manage their 
interests at this point. Both of these 
gentlemen are assiduous in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and careful that 
passengers receive every attention, so 
that traveling on this route is a real 
luxury. 

It gives us pleasure in this connection 
to call attention to arrangements this 
company have made to issue excursion 
tickets to San Francisco 
The officers say : 

In compliance with the wishes of many 
prominent citizens, the North Missouri Rail- 
road Company have made arrangements to 
issue clergymen’s excursion tickets from St. 
Louis to San Francisco and return. These 
tickets to be supplied to clergymen and their 
families at $118 each member, for the round 
trip, and will be issued on and after June Ist, 
1870. ‘The return trip to be made’ within 
sixty days. By this arrangement an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to congregations and 
Sabbath schools to present their pastors 
with these special tickets, and thereby enable 
them, during the warm weather and leisure 
season, to make the great trip across the 
continent, from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacitic ocean, and thus enioy the pleasure of 
a visit to the Golden State, and the wonders 
of the grand Sierra Nevadas, and the 
scenery of the Pacific coast. Any further 
information wil] be gladly given by E. R. 
Moffatt, at the North Missouri Railroad ticket 
office, 113 North Fourth strect, or by either 
of the undersigned. 

J. MerepiTH Davies, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

JAMES CHARLTON, Gen. Ticket Agent. 

Sr. Louis, April 12, 1870. 

We should send our dominie off on 
this trip without delay, but, as he is 
not exactly sound, we have sent him 
down to study natural theology with 
Rev. John Monteith, on the Iron Moun- 
tain Railroad. 


— 0 ~—> e—____-- 

The Stockton Tribune says: 

The Stockton Academy has been refitted 
and is in charge of Prof. A. R. Nichols, who 
has as largely attended a high-school as can 
be found in any town of the size of Stockton 
in- Southwest Missouri. Prof. Nichols is a 
teacher of the higher order, combining with 
his educational qualities an humble Christian 
character. He is respected by alJ, and all 
good citizens of Stockton wish him abundant 
success; not only for himself, but for the 
community generally. 


and return. 
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SELECT THE BEST MAN. 

State Superintendent of Public 
Schools is to be elected next 
fall. We need an honest, effi- 
cient, capable man to fill this 
position. 

The salary fixed by law is 
scarcely sufficient to secure a person pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, yet 
candidates for .ae place are already nu- 
merous. Among the more prominent 
aspirants for this position we mention 
at this time the present incumbent, Mr. 
T. A. Parker, and his assistant, Mr. 
Edwin Clark. Both of these parties 
have claims to consideration and possess 
qualifications which ought not to be 
overlooked. Whether after an examina- 
tion these will prove to be sufficient to 
secure a nomination is another question. 


These parties possess more than ay- 
erage ability. They both of them have 
a good address. They lecture well. 
They write well. They are more than 
pleasant in their intercourse—they are 
kindly—take pains to serve their friends. 
They have had, too, over four years’ 
experience in administering the affairs 





of the office, which is the real test of 
their ability. 
stand or fall. 

The mistakes and blunders incident 
to youth and inexperience should be 
overlooked, but zztegrity of character 
should be insisted upon as an essential 
requisite for all our public officers, espe- 
cially so of the State Superintendent and 
his Assistant. Just how the public will 
be convinced that there was no lack or 
loss of integrity in regard to the question 
of Mr. Parker’s age, we do not know. 
The means taken to destroy evidence on 
this point are well known, and we have 
in our possession the affidavits made by 
the parties. 

We think the public came to the con- 
clusion that this was more than a mis- 
take—more than a blunder. And later 
developments will tend to confirm this 
impression. Still we were of the opinion 
that these severe lessons in the school 
of experience had been of use to 
these parties, and that their other quali- 
fications could be made available, until 
we were invited to visit Jefferson City 
last winter. 

Then we learned that the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Education had been in con- 
ference with these two men for some 


On this record they must 





time in regard to amending the school 
law so as to make it more efficient. 
They found them entirely at sea. After 
four years’ experience in the office they 
had not a suggestion to make, not an 
idea to communicate. Had not found 
out that the law was defective. Did 
not know that any amendments were 
needed. The committee, after waiting 
about /wo weeks for suggestions from 
these parties, turned away amazed and 
confounded at their ignorance, incom- 
petency and inefficiency. The whole 
time and energy of both Parker and 
Clark seemed to be given to the ques- 
tion as to how to manipulate the Legis- 
lature so as to get control of more money, 
and use it to re-elect themselves to of- 
fice. 

Teachers had not been paid—the 
school fund was being wasted—the law 
was contradictory in its provisions— 
everything was in disorder, and there 
was neither mind to comprehend what 


‘was needed nor force to carry into exe- 


cution what law we had. 

These parties supposed that others 
were as indifferent and inefficient as 
they were, and that nothing would be 
done, and we should drift as we had 
for four years past. Not so with the 
Committee on Education, or with the 
members of the Legislature, and steps 
were taken a¢ once to amend the school 
law, and to put it iato practical effect. 
Then Parker, Clark & Feathers got up 
a *“ Ring” to either control or defeat 
what was done, but when they found 
they could do neither, and their schemes 
were exposed, they began to assail the 
Committee on Education, members of 
the Legislature, and private individuals. 
They issued circulars against Mr. Har- 
per and others, and charged the paper, 
printing, envelopes, &c., to the State, 
supposing that, by throwing dirt, they 
could cover up their inefficiency and di- 
vert attention from their rascality. 

Do we not need something more and 
better than this for the next four years? 





Public provision for educating all the 
children is not a despotic assessment, 
but money placed in a savings bank 
with the absolute certainty of the return 
of the principal and immense interest. 


— 





NEVER be ashamed to do a kind 
action to any one under any circum- 
stances. 





THE STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


ae DITOR Journat or Epuca- 

Gi TION: Your ** Southwest” and 
* Not a Candidate,” in the last 
issue of the Journal, have both 
** hit the nail on the head,” and 
drove it effectually. 

We too respond, give us a “‘ practical 
educator” for State Superintendent. 

We need and must have an honest 
man, but there are scores of honest men 
that are not ¢herefore fitted for that 
position. We should seek a scholar— 
but not a book worm, nor a fossil. 
Give us a practical business man, an 
enthusiastic and devoted worker, or the 
cause of education must suffer seriously. 





No machine man can organize and ener- 
gize our school system. 

Your ‘ Southwest” may possibly 
have a candidate. ‘‘ Not a Candidate” 
may yet be one for aught we can 
prophesy. He has one qualification, at 
least, that is very desirable: he has the 
good clean sense to paint us an ideal in 
plain, strong English, and we rather 
expect has given us something of his 
own photograph, as most writers do 
unavoidably. Anyhow, we are prepared 
to say amen, and assure you that we 
have no candidate in the NorTHEAST. 





Educational tntelligence, 





Bates County.—Prof. Geo. P. Beard, 
Principal of the Central Normal School 
of Sedalia, writes to The Tribune, of 
this city, as follows in regard to the 
Teachers’ Institute of Bates county, 
held in Papinville: 


Here we met the County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, and had a season of work, and pleasant 
social intercourse with the educators of that 
banner county. My expectations were high, 
but my appreciation for the Bates county 
teachers higher from contact and observation 
in this institute. They more than sustain 
their good reputation of excellence, and their 
chief, the County Superintendent, is in the 
foremost rank of educators and officers. An 
entire week was devoted to institute work; 
and it was workand not play. The standard 
qualifications of teachers there is high, and 
all seem agreed to sustain and elevate it still 
higher. Sham qualifications are not current 
in that county, and none are advised to seek 
positions as teachers there who cannot 
reasonably rely on real attainments, and a 
fitness to teach. We talked free schools in 
the evening, and arithmetic and grammar 
occasionally in the day services, and left 
Bates county wiser in the head, and sunnier 
in heart than when we entered it. 


Crepar County.—£Zditor Fournal 
of Education: The fourth semi-annual 
session of the Cedar County Teachers’ 
Institute has just closed, and has been 
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the most interesting session ever held in 
the county. It is gratifying to one inter- 
ested in the cause of education to notice 
the change this county has undergone in 
educational matters in the last eighteen 
months. At the first session of the 
Institute, one year and a half ago, there 
were five or six teachers present; at 
the session just closed there were over 
twenty. There are four times as many 
school houses in the county now as 
there were then; and the old fogy ideas 
then so common, are rapidly disappear- 
ing or giving way to more advanced 
civilization. Respectfully, 
James T. Farris. 


Carro._it County.—We are glad to 
notice that our brethren of the press 
all through the State are constantly 
giving items of interest in regard to the 
progress of the schools in their vicinity. 
The editor of the Record, at Carroll- 
ton, says: 


We have been invited many times by the 
teachers of the schools of Carrollton and 
vicinity to visit their schools, but have never 
yet visited any save Mr. Anderson’s. We 
intend, as soon as we Cam arrange our busi- 
ness so as to be absent from the office more, 
to visit the schools, and take note of their 
progress. 


Mr. Turner urges upon the parents 
also the duty of visiting the schools. He 
says it gives life and animation to the 
children and encouragement to the 
teacher. It shows them both that you 
take an interest in their advancement, 
and in the methods of instruction used. 
Try it oftener, and see if you are not 
well repaid by the more rapid progress 
of the children, and the greater pains 
taken by the teacher. 


GREEN County.—The citizens of 
Springfield held a meeting a few eve- 
nings since at the Court Hcuse for the 
purpose of taking steps to secure the 
location of one of the Normal Schools 
provided for by a recent act of the Leg- 
islature. They passed a resolution re- 
questing the County Court of Green 
county to appropriate fifty thousand 
dollars for the purchase of the site and 
erection of suitable buildings for use of 
said schools, to be located at such point 


within the county as shall be determined 
upon hereafter. 


Jounson County. — Our friend, 
Hon. N. B. Klaine, the editor of the 
Standard, at Warrensburg, has been 
visiting the schools and says, in the issue 
of May 5th, that “our school board has 





been exceedingly fortunate in securing 
the services of able teachers, and we 
must say that our visit was agreeable 
and pleasant to us. The best order and 
system prevails, and no little credit is 
due the Superintendent and _ teachers, 
who strive in all their power, to make 
a school what it really should be—a 
blessing for the pupil as well as a pleas- 
ure for the teacher, and a gratification 
to the parent, who knows that every- 
thing is being done for the education of 
the child. Under the present manage- 
ment and excellent discipline in our 
schools, we may all feel proud; and 
without boasting, we do not hesitate to 
say that there are no better managed 
schools in Missouri than in Warrens- 
burg.” 


JasrpER County.—The Banner of 
May 12th says: 

The Jasper County Teachers’ Institute is 
now in session at the Baptist church, in this 
city. A large number of teachers are in at- 
tendance, Capt. Ormsby presiding. We wel- 
come John C. Geyer, Superintendent Public 
Schools in Newton dounty, and his friend, 
John W. North, one of the most substantial 
and successful teachers of that county, to our 
city. On last evening the exercises consisted 
of an essay by Mr. Osborn, of our city, anda 
lecture by Rev. D. E. Jennings, Rector of 
Grace Church Parish. The essay was upon 
the Object of Education, and was well han- 
died. Mr. Jennings chose as his subject, 
‘*Literature,’’? and gave us an excellent lec- 
ture upon the subject. He came down very 
heavily and very justly on the trashy and vile 
literature which is scattered throughout the 
country. 

Another feature of interest is also 
mentioned by the editor. He says: 


The Glee Club entertained the audience with 
choice music, which seemed to be very well 
received. 


Of course ‘choice music” is always 
acceptable, and adds largely to the in- 
terest and profit of those pleasant gather- 
ings of the teachers. 


Marion County.—Mr. John C. 
Ayres, the County Superintendent, 
gives notice that the Seventh Semi-an- 
nual Session of the Marion county 
Teachers’ Institute, will be held in the 
Circuit Court room, at Palmyra, Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 19 and 20, 1870, 
and that all teachers, school officers 
and friends of education are invited to 
attend. The teachers of the public 
schools of the county will be expected 
to be present at the calling of the roll, 
on Thursday, at 10 o’clock. The citi- 
zens of Palmyra will extend their hos- 
pitality. Prof. Geo. P. Beard, of the 
Central Normal School, at Sedalia, and 
others, will be in attendance. 








OsacE County.—We learn from the 
Unterrified Democrat, that the Osage 


County Teachers’ Institute will meet in 
Linn, Mo., at 10 0’clock A. M. Thurs- 
day, June 9, 1870, and continue in ses- 
sion three days. 

All Teachers and friends of education 
in the country, are invited to attend. 


RANDOLPH CountTy.—A correspon- 
of The Randolph Citizen says: 

Being desirous of gaining all the education- 
al information possible, induced me to ac- 
company our efficient Superintendent, Mr. 
G. F. Rothwell and Mr. W. H. Bibb, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of the Hunts- 
ville district, to visit the public school of that 
city on Friday, April 8th. 

We were welcomed by Mr. Aleck Phipps, 
the principal, in that cordial and hospitable 
manner which characterizes only that class 
to which he belongs. We found the school 
in a fine working condition, and under an ex- 
cellent discipline. The recitations through- 
out were prompt, and the scholars showed 
that earnestness which proves beyond a doubt 
that their instructors are LIVE teachers. Mrs. 
Bettie Rothwell, the first assistant, has charge 
of the Female Department, which is very ably 
conducted, and I am of the opinion that the 
idea generally advocated that women are not 
competent to discharge the duties of teach- 
ers, Will have to be abandoned. 

On the matter of visiting schools, the 
same correspondent adds : 

We learn, with surprise, that we were the 
first visitors that had visited the school since 
it had commenced its session. We do not 
propose to dictate to persons who ought to 
be interested, but encouragement to teachers 
cannot be givenin any better way than by 
visiting the schools. 


St. CuarLes County.—Mr. Charles 
Beckington, one of the ablest as well as 
one of the most efficient school officers 
in the State, conducts an educational 
column in the Cosmos with spirit and 
success. 

We are glad to see that at a school 
meeting held at Wentzville, it was 
agreed to unite the public funds of the 
district embracing the town with the 
academy, and have a ten months’ session 
of the public school next year, the 
patrons to pay a pro rata tax to meet 
the deficiency that may occur. 

SHANNON County.—Several public- 
spirited men of Shannon county have 
subscribed for a press and materials to 
publish a paper at Eminence. The 
county is rich in mineral and other re- 
sources, and the paper will set forth 
these and help to attract emigration; 
and, we hope, tell us all about the 
schools also. 

WessterR County. —Mr. H. E. 
Phelps gives notice that the first session 
of the Teachers Institute, of Webster 
County, will be held at Marshfield, 
commencing May 23rd, and continuing 
one week. Every one intending to teach 
during the coming year, should make 
arrangements to be present during the 
whole term. School officers, citizens, 
and all others interested in education, 
are invited to be present. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 








>| HEN the people of any sec- 
( || tion demand economy, the 
“ first impulse of those school 
" officers, who do not fully 
. appreciate the duties devolv- 
ing upon them, is to reduce 

the pay of the teachers. ‘The laborer 
who receives but twenty dollars per 
month thinks the teacher well paid who 
receives twenty-five ; the farmer whose 
income is all in hand when his grain 
and pork are marketed, and who lives 
upon that or his credit for the rest of 
the year, looks upon the teacher who 
receives a monthly stipend in cash as a 
capitalist. 





In short, there are many 
people, both in city and country, who 
feel that they are coining their life 
blood to pay large salaries to lazy men 
and women to spend six hours a day 
in a pleasant room with a few children. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss 
the character and severity of the work 
that the teacher does, but simply to 
make out a case in equity, and present 
his just claims. 

The business man is careful to see 
that his profits are commensurate with 
his investment, and the time required 
for his business. The teacher has the 
same weakness and the same ambition 
that Most of 
them (allow us to use the masculine 
gender until Amendment XVI is pro- 
mulgated) are the sons of poor but 


influence other men. 


honest parents, as the biographers say. 
Frequently they have felt the “ slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” and 
have passed through ‘a sea of trouble.” 
They have, as a rule, spent from seven 
to ten years in preparation for the posi- 
tion they are expected to fill. For 
seven years at least they have toiled 
over their books; the bright 
years of life have been devoted to this 
task. 


earned nothing ; on the contrary, it is 


seven 
During this time they have 


not unusual for a teacher to commence 
his life-work with a debt upon his shoul- 
ders which few young men would like 
to carry. 

The blacksmith’s apprentice works 
for two or three years, earning some- 
thing all the time, and then works for 
full wages. The teacher has no such 
Opportunity. He indeed, saw 
wood for those of his classmates who 
have wealthy parents, and whose means 


can, 





will soon procure their entrance into 
some paying business, where the 
teacher’s monthly salary will be more 
than reckoned in the day’s profits. He 
can, perhaps, teach a winter school, 
and thus earn a little towards defraying 
his own school expenses; but in their 
own judgment, as well as that of their 
instructors, that time thus spent is 
fraught with evil. He will return from 
his winter school already wearied, and 
his work is but begun. Many a young 
man has graduated, his scholarship un- 
recognized, his talents unappreciated, 
because his strength has been expended 
in some backwoods town earning the 
few dollars .that are to keep body and 
soul together for the balance of the year. 

The teacher has given his time, his 
talents, and sometimes his life. Zhzs 
ts his capital. He should have ade- 
quate return for this. He demands it, 
and in justice it should be granted to 
him. 


It is not necessary to speak of the 


teacher’s expenses. He has many 
which he might avoid. He often 


allows himself to be treated as the prey 
of every canvasser and solicitor, the 
benefactor and banker of the widow 
and orphan, and a sort of Santa Claus 
to everybody. 

But, says the advocate of small sala- 
ries, there are plenty of men who will 
be glad to take these places for less 
money. But in no other 
business will the ‘‘ cheap men” be tol- 
erated. 


This is true. 


Let the teacher have self-respect to 
demand a fair compensation for his 
labor ; let school officers have the jus- 
There 
should be no more whining on the part 
of teachers that they are not half paid ; 
no more threats, on the other side, to 
cut down. 


tice to pay teachers their due. 


The teacher can find some 
place where his efforts will be appreci- 
ated, and school boards can find some 
one to teach for as little as they choose 
to pay. 





Tue Post Orrice.—Another success 
is the post office, with its educating 
energy augmented by cheapness, and 
guarded by a certain religious sentiment 
in mankind ; so that the power of a wa- 
fer a drop of wax or gluten to guard a 
letter, as it flies over sea, over land, and 
comes to its address as if a battalion of 
artillery brought it, I look upon as a fine 
metre of civilization.—[Amerson’s So- 
ciety and Solitude.” , 





PROBLEM. 


ASPER, Livingston Co., Mo., May 5, 1870. 
Editor Fournal of Education: 

As some of your contributors take 
quite an interest in the solution of prob- 
lems involving ¢zvolutes, I wish to pro- 
pose for their consideration the follow- 
ing: A cone, whose base is 24 inches in 
diameter, and whose slant hight is 20 
inches, has an inch rope wound spirally 
around it from the edge of the base up- 
ward to the vertex, with 3 inches be- 
tween any two _ consecutive coils. 
Through what space does the bird fly 
that unwinds the rope, taking in her 
beak the end joined at the vertex, and 
keeping it level with that point in the 
surface of the cone at which the rope 
forms a tangent, the rope at all times to 
be kept tense. what 
space would the bird fly that unwinds 
the rope in a similar manner, com- 
mencing at the base? C. T. Parsons. 

— ome - 


OF THE TEACHER. 


Also, through 


THE NEEDS 

) TEACHER needs his library 
of professional books just as 
much as a doctor, who is nota 
quack, needs his work on med- 
: icine ; or a clergyman his works 
on theology and the religious 
discussions of the times; or a lawyer, 
his numerous legal commentaries and 
reports. It is idle to expect that the 
business of teaching shall hold a high 
place among recognized _ professions 
until teachers themselves believe, and 
act as if they believe, that true teach- 
ing is both a science and an art, de- 
manding profound and long continued 
study, involving principles and methods 
of great importance, and giving occa- 
sion for the exercise of the highest 
faculties and qualities of the mind and 
heart. So long as the mass of teach- 
ers ignore all professional reading, are 
content to go in the ruts which they 
have made or others have made for 
them, depend only upon certain stereo- 
typed ways and means, without con- 
sidering the principles upon which good 
teaching is based, they generally must 
fail to command that respect which 
ought to be liberally given to those 
whose chief work is to develop, in- 
struct and adorn the intellectual and 
moral natures of the young. 

We ought to draw what benefit we 
can from new educational publications, 
whether in the form of text-books or 
of periodicals. As an intelligent me- 
chanic is quick to adopt new and im- 
proved tools appropriate to his trade, a 
teacher should be very ready to seize 
upon whatever good thoughts, princi- 
ples and methods have been wrought 
out by other educators; 
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Book Pfatices. 


PRINCIPLES OF A SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY in 
accordance with which it is sought to re- 
concile the more difficult questions of Meta- 
physics and Religion with themselves and 
with the Sciences and Common Sense. By 
Austin Bierbower, A.M. New York: 
Carlton & Lanahan. For sale by St. Louis 
Book & News Co. 

Part first of this book treats of ‘“* The 
Original Forces” ; part second of ‘‘ The 
Possibilities” ; part third contains “‘Ap- 
plications to Theological Questions” ; 
part fourth,“Applications to the Infinite, 
the Ideal, the Questions of Progress, and 
like matters.” 


The aim of this book seems to be to 
place on a firm basis the solution of the 
great problems of philosophy. The 
method that Mr. Bierbower pursues is 
the following: 


He first investigates the world em- 
pirically, and picks up certain necessary 
laws, or “‘ apodeictic” truths. Having 
found a realm of necessary relations 
which are entirely independent in their 
character—in other words, relations that 
are thought to be conditions of all ex- 
istence and action, and whose opposites 
are impossible—next he identifies these 
necessary relations with the ‘ Species, 
Ideas, or Types,” such as Plato called 
** archetypes” and regarded as the forms 
all existence. 

Armed with these categories he then 
proceeds to consider various problems 
in theology, such as “‘ Sin, Evil, Fore- 
knowledge, Providence, Prayer, &c.” 
From these topics he ascends to the 
highest ground of all, and discusses ‘a 
perfect Being, or attribute.” 


Although these discussions are very 
able, yet their standpoint is not to be 
very highly approved by the Christian 
thinker. They are too mechanical in 
their results not to be hostile to the 
“Doctrine of Grace,” out of which 
’ springs everything humane and progres- 
sive in modern civilization. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Bierbower is a brave thinker, 
and on a higher and more original plat- 
form than such writers as Mansell and 
Herbert Spencer. One could wish most 
heartily that this author had given more 
time to the study of Leibnitz or of Ar- 
istotle’s Metaphysics. For in that case 


he could not have failed to find some 


corrective for the rigid necessity that 
subordinates all, even mind, in his sys- 
tem. 





WINDFALLS. By the author of ‘“‘Aspects of 
Nature.’’ Philadelphia: 1870. For sale 
in St. Louis by Soule, Thomas & Winsor. 


The author of the “Aspects of Na- 
ture” is none other than Richard Ran- 
dolph, resident in Philadelphia, and one 
of the deepest minds among our modern 
mystic philosophers. ‘To this man the 
World’s Secret has unveiled its awful 
depths,” but the work in which he strives 
to reveal these depths to others is very 
much a sealed book to the uninitiated. 
A clear, transparent style, of such seren- 
ity and quiet dignity as one rarely or 
never encounters in the age of ‘* penny- 
a-line” pamphlets and newspapers— 
this calm, elevated style, is all that the 
ordinary reader sees, or wil see. The 
sense underneath, or the obvious pur- 
pose of the writer in the articles, will 
prove well nigh invisible. Our fast 
age of Pacific railroads and Atlantic 
telegraphs does not habituate itself to 
reading anything except such writings 
as he who runs may read, and this 
can befall him only in the case of 
such literature as ‘* Drake’s Planta- 
tion Bitters,” and the like, painted in 
elephantine characters on the ledges 
along the railroad cuts. Impatience 
stings and goads the reading public, 
and the thousand ‘ flying sheets and 
reams” which he must examine, at least 
by the title, in order to pass for a man 
well posted up in the latest publications, 
keep him incessantly on the wing, until 
he drops from sheer exhaustion. To 
find time to read a serene, contempla- 
tive book, written in the style of the 
masters among the old essayists—of this 
do not speak, for no one will respond. 
When you find a man ready to ponder 
a book of this order, weeks and months, 
you have found the strange personality 
that will penetrate the secret which the 
book reveals. It can be revealed to no 
one except “ by fasting and prayer,” or 
except by that preparation which in- 
sures spiritual elevation. 

SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN SPAIN AND Portvu- 

GAL. By Hans Christian Andersen. New 


York. Hurd & Houghton. For sale by 
St. Louis Book and News Co. 


Readers of Andersen’s stories do not 
need to be told how much fascination 
the South of Europe has had for him. 
The shore of the Mediterranean seems 
to be as familiar to him as the North 
Sea, and his autobiography discloses 
the strong interest which he has always 
had in Spain and Spanish life. These 








travels have a-special value now; they 





were made recently, and contain ex- 

ceedingly interesting accounts of nature 

and society. 

WonDER Srorres AND Tates. (Two Vol- 
umes.) By Hans Christian Andersen. ‘New 


York: Hurd & Houghton. For sale by St. 
Louis Book and News Co. 


These two volumes contain the re- 
nowned Stories and Fairy Tales by 
which Andersen is best known. Hither- 
to no complete collection has been pub- 
lished, and the translation, in many 
cases from the German instead of from 
the Danish, has been very unequal. In 
the present edition the translation has 
been thoroughly revised, after the Dan- 
ish edition, and the stories have been 
grouped in accordance with the princi- 
ple adopted by Andersen. Thus in the 
former volume are gathered the stories, 
which in Danish would come under the 
title Hventyr ; those, that is, in which 
the marvelous and fanciful predomin- 
ate. 

The latter of the two volumes of stor- 
ies contains those stories and tales which 
have their basis more in fact, those that 
in Danish would come under the title 
Hiistorier. Some of the best of Ander- 
sen’s work is to be found in this volume ; 
his ** Picture-Book without Pictures,” 
“Sand Hills of Jutland,” ‘“* The Ice- 
Maiden,” etc. The stories contributed 
to the ‘‘Riverside,” not published in the 
preceding volume, are embraced in this, 
and the volume will be illustrated from 
original designs by American Artists. 
The two volumes together contain the 
whole of Andersen’s shorter tales, and 
present the only complete edition in the 
English tongue. 

A Day By THE Fire. Boston: Roberts 


Brothers. For sale in St. Louis, by Soule, 
Thomas & Winsor. 


Most readers have “a kindness for 
Leigh Hunt,” and will thank the Messrs. 
Roberts for publishing A Day dy the 
Fire. Uunt excels as an essayist, and 
in many of the papers in this volume he 
is as active, and bright, and happy as 
‘* a gold-fish in its globe of glass.” Out- 
side the pages of Zdza it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more charming specimen 
of the light and graceful essay than the 
article entitled A Day by the Fire. It 
is as bright, and sparkling, and beauti- 
ful as the fire it describes, and seems to 
have been written ‘‘ to make the reader 
happy.” The papers on Fairies, on 
Satyrs, on Sirens, ‘and other fabulous 
beings, are written in the author’s best 
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manner, and will delight all poetical 

readers. 

THE BazaR Book or Decorum. ‘The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette and Cer- 
monials. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


publishers. For sale by E. P. Gray, in St. 
ouis. 


Those who have been fortunate 
enough to read this matter in Harfer’s 
Bazaar, will be glad to get it in this 
compact form; and to those who have 
not so read it, ‘‘ The Bazaar Book of 
Decorum” will come as an aid and 
sensible help at all times. It is prac- 
tical, readable, and useful. 

HISTORY OF THE PuBLIC SCHOOL SOCIETY OF 
THE City oF New York. By William 
Oland Bourne. New York: Wm. Wood 


& Co, For sale in St. Louis by Soule, 
Thomas & Winsor. 


The history of the public schools in 
New York City deserved to be written 
for the instruction and warning of every 
State in the Union. It has been well 
done in the present volume, to which 
we will give a more extended notice in 
our next number. 

Set‘ Herr. With Illustrations of Character, 
Conduct, and Perseverance. By Samuel 
Smiles, author of ‘‘The Life of George 
Stephenson.” and of his son “Robert Steph- 


enson.’? New York: Harper & Brothers. 
On sale by E. P. Gray. 


This book ought to find its way to 
every private, as well as public, library 
in the land. Old and young alike, will 
find it interesting and profitable. 


HeattH By Goop Livinc. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. For sale by St. Louis 
Book and News Co. 


We wish this work could be read by 
all, and its contents “remembered. 
Health is a prime necessity for every 
rational enjoyment, and health, to a 
great extent, depends upon ‘ good liv- 
ing”—that is, food properly cooked 
and taken at proper times and in proper 
quantities. The careful reading of this 
volume would soon work a revolution 
in the quality and quantity of food we 
use, and instead of a world of invalids, 
and dyspeptics, and inefficients, we 
might have men, women and children 
full of joy, vigor and enthusiasm to do 
the world’s work in the various spheres 
in which they are called to labor. 


Tue First Book or Botany: Designed to 
cultivate the observing powers of children. 
By Eliza A. Youmans. S8vo. pp. 185. New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. For saleby 
St. Louis Book and News Co. 


We are indebted to Mr. P. B. Hulse, 
the general agent of D. Appleton & 
Co., located at 29 Washington avenue, 
Chicago, for a copy of this valuable 
little work. It is more than a mere dry 





text-book of Botany. A writer in the 
Liberal Christian, who gives the work 
quite an extended notice, says: 


**It isa book which will be a blessing to 
every child and teacher into whose hands it 


| falls. The closing part, a chapter in nine 
| sections, entitled **‘he Educational Claims 


of Botany,’’ is addressed to teachers and 
adult persons, and contains more fully than 
the limits of her preface would permit, the 
author’s views of education, its deficiencies 
as at present conducted, and its negds in view 
of these deticiencies. 

‘**Turning to the part designed for teacher 
and pupil, we find it divided into four sec- 
tions, viz: the Leaf, the Stem, the Inflores- 
cence, the Flower. The object throughout 
is to dull the point of Agassiz’s criticism: 
‘You study nature in doors, and when you 
go out doors you can not find her.’ Here 
she is to be studied out of doors, or brought 
into the house in goodly quantities of speci- 
mens. The child is to be obliged to discover 
the peculiarities of the plant, and when he 
has himself discovered them, they are to be 
named for him. An important feature of 
the study is the use of schedules in which 
the results of observation are to be recorded. 
Beginning with one or two characteristics, 
the number is to be increased only when these 
are fairly mastered.’’ 


Mr. Hulse will be glad to make the 
acquaintance of teachers and others in- 
terested in educational matters. 


«> e—— — — 


Magazine Wotices, 





Appleton’s Fournal, as well as all 
of the other valuable publications of 
this firm, can be had of Mr. P. B. Hulse. 
Our friends will find him a pleasant 
acquaintance. 


Our Young Folks.—We not only al- 
ways notice, but read it through from 
begining to end—puzzles, gossipy ‘“Let- 
ter Box,” and all. The May number is 
marked by the want of one of Lear’s 
Nonsense Poems, which have been so 
delicious a feature this year so far; this 
we count a personal grievance, which 
we beg the publishers not to suffer 
again.—Field Osgood & Co., Boston. 

2a year. 

The Radical for May will appear 
late, but is likely to prove an unusually 
attractive number. Among other arti- 
cles of interest is a strong paper giving 
the ‘Evidences of Spiritualism,” by 
one of its leading exponents, Hudson 
Tuttle; a review of ‘‘ Mr. Abbot’s Re- 
ligion,” by D. A. Wasson; “The Mir- 
acles of the New Testament,” by M. H. 
Doolittle ; ‘A sermon on Immortality,” 
by the late Everett Finley; and some 
very appreciative pages on Walt Whit- 
man’s Poems, by an English lady. 

The Weekly Mail, comes to us with 
a splendid likeness and biographical no- 
tice of Lieutenant Gov. Stanard; an II- 





lustrated article on **Drilling in Grain ;” 
a carefully prepared editorial leader 
on ‘*Southwest Missouri ;” and its usual 
choice presentation of matter, original 
and selected, on Temperance, Science 
and Art, Household, Educational, Re- 
ligious, Fun for the Fireside, Random 
Readings, &c., &c. It continues its 
charming story, ‘‘Occupation of a Retir- 
ed Life,” and gives a complete News 
Summary and Market Reports. 

In its next number it will commence 
the publication of another story, by 
Anthony Trollope. 

It is sent on trial for six months, for 
ONE DOLLAR. Address, A. P. George, 
705 Olive street, St. Louis. 


ok ee 

WE learn from the Woman’s Advo- 
cate, which, by the way, is one of the 
best of our exchanges, that our friend, 
Mr. Charles J. Woodbury, has taken the 
platform as a lecturer on educational 
topics, in Georgia and other Southern 
States. Mr. Woodbury is a gentleman 
of culture, a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege, Mass., with rare talent as a speak- 
er or conversationalist. From the tone 
of the Southern press, he is evidently 
making a profound impression, wher- 


-ever he lectures, and is always greeted 


by large audiences. 
_-——2~—> e____— 


PRINTING AS A FinE Art.—We have 
received from Messrs. Geo. Bruce, Son 
& Co. of New York Type Foundry, a 
copy of their abridged specimen book 
for 1869. ‘Those who are accustomed 
only to see such printing as comes 
from ordinary book, newspaper, or job 
presses, can have no idea of the exquisite 
work that common type are capable of 
producing. Page after page of the book, 
made up from precisely the same type 
this house sells to all printers, is a per- 
fect delight to the eye, and surpassed by 
no engraving. Printing is surely a- 
mong the most useful of the arts, but 
there is no reason why the production of 
these exquisite specimens of fancy and 
ornamental type should not take rank 
among the fine arts. 


EpucaTE WomAn.—Educate woman 
up to the masculine standard of thought, 
and fire her soul with the love of God 
and her neighbor, of husband and child- 
ren, of home and country, and the world 
will find in the expression of woman’s 
opinion on every subject, a new foun- 
tain and oracle of true wisdom hitherto 
unknown—From ‘*‘The Sexes Here and 
Hereafter.” 
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GOVERNOR’S APPOINTMENTS. 


MEETING OF THE 
MANAGERS OF 
CURATORS OF 


BOARD OF 
MINING 
STATE 
Missourl, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, ? 

City OF JEFFERSON May 16, 1870. § 

Editor Republican—DEaR Stmr:—You are 
authorized to make public the following ap- 
pointments, made this day: 

As member of the Board of Regents for 
Normal Schools—Prof J. Baldwin, of Kirks- 
ville. Adair county, from the Ist Normal 
School District. for the term of two years. 

Prof. E. B. Neeley, of St. Joseph, Bu- 
chanan county, from the Ist Norinal School 
District, for the term of fsur years. 

Gen. Geo. R. Smith, of Sedalia, Pettis 
county, from 2d Normal School District, for 
the term of two years. 

Jas. R. Milner, Esq., of Springfield, Greene 
county, from 2d Normal School District, tor 
the term of four years. 

As member of a Board of Managers of a 
Mining, Metallurgical and Geologicé 1 Bureau, 
Col. Weston Flint, of St. Louis, trom 1st 
Congressional District. 

Ek. W. Bishop, Esq., of Rolla, Phelps 
county, from 2d Congressional District. 

Ifon. E. J. Waterbury, of Commerce, Scott 
county. from 3d Congressional District. 

Hamilton W. Goodykoontz, of Newton 
county. from 4th ¢ ‘ongressional District. 

Dr. John C. McCoy, of Versailles, Morgan 
county, from 5th C ongressional District. 

Maj. L. K. Thi wker, of Kansas City, from 
” Congressional District. 


REGENTS. 
BUREAU AND 
UNIVERSITY. 


STATE OF 


Capt. “John Ballinger, of Gallatin, Davies, 
county, from 7th Congressional District. 


Gen. Isaac V. Pratt, of Laclede, 
county, from Sth Congressional District. 

A. Ackerman, Esq.. of Warrenton, Warre n 
county, from 9th Congressional District. 

As Curators of the State University st 
Columbia, appointed from the State Board of 

Agriculture, to fill vacancies on the Univer- 
sity Board: Hon. Henry 'T. Mudd, of Kirk- 
wood, St. Louis county, in place of J. W. 
Sutherland. resigned. 

Geo. W. Kinney, Snow Hill, Warren 
county, in place of James H. Baker, removed 
from the State. 

Hon. James Moore, Union, Franklin 
county, in place of Theodore 8S. Case, from 
failure to attend. 

Hon. George Husmann, 
gomery county, 
failure to attend. 

Barnabas Smith, Cuba, 
in place of W. 
State. 

For managers of the Mining Bureau, seve- 
ral members of the present General Assem- 
bly were recommended, who would have 
been appointed, but section 15 of the 4th 
article ofthe Constitution, forbids the ap- 
pointment to any civil office of senators or 
representatives during the term for which 
they shall have been elected when such office 
shall have been created during their continu- 
ance in office. 

For the Board of Curators for the State 
University other appointments would have 
been made in accordance with recommenda- 
tions for the Districts in which the vacancies 
existed, but the law requires one-third (at 
least seven) to be first appointed from the 
Board of Agriculture. 

The managers of the Mining Bureau will at 
once be notified to meet at Jefferson City, at 
10 o’clock a. ., Wednesday, the first day of 
June, to act upon the appointment of a State 

Geologist. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. W. MWCLURG 


_——_ #0 © +e _- 


Linn 


Bluffton, Mont- 
in place of L. M. Lawson, 


Crawford county, 
C. Mattison, removed from 


ProsPERITY makes friends, and ad- 
versity tries them. 








RAILROAD TIME TABLE. 


Departure and Arrivals of Trains at St. Louis 








CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD.* 

Arrives. 
10.30 p.m 
5.00 p. m 


Leaves. 
6.30 a. m. 
wdaysex.) 11.15 a.m, 


Morning Express (Sundays excepted).. 
Peoria & Quincy Express, ( 
Chicago Way E xpress, (Sur eae 8 ex- 

cepted). ‘This train runs only to 

Bloomington Saturday night....... 3:45 p.m. 10:3) a.m 
Chicago Fast Express, (Saturdays ex.) 6.39 p.m. 8.45 a.m 


INDIANAPOLIS, TERRE HAUTE AND 8ST. LOUIS BAILROAD.*® 





Day Express (Sundays excepted)...... 6.45 a. m. 8.35 a.m 
Lightning kxpress,(Saturdays excepted) ») p.m. 3.10 p.m 
Night Express (Sundays excepted). cece ») p.m. 8.30 a.m 
Sunday TeMine cecccecsrcccercccecsecses +. 8:30 p.m. 8 Wa wm 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 








Mail Train (except Sundays).... 9.40 a.m. 10:50 p. m 
Fast Express, daily +» 5.30 p.m. 600 a.m 
Night Express, (saturdays « xcepted).. - 1.120 p. m. 72.00 ». mn 


Meramec Accommodation, (Sun. ex.).. 1:20 p m. 


4:52 p.m. 


6.30 a.m 
7:25am 





6:25 p.m. 4:00p.m 

Washington Accommodation ......... + 405 p.m. 6.30 p.m 
Franklin Accommodation ....... + 550 p.m. 

Sunday Trains—For Franklin. se» 9.008. m. 6.12 p. m 

Fur Washington... 1:00p m. 9 47 a.m 


Trains on the Boonville Branch leave Tipton at 7 20a.m and 
6.00 p.m. 


8ST. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN BAILROAD. 









Mail, (Sundays excepted)...... oneevees 6.40 a, m. 12.45 p.m 
Express, Aaily..cccccccccccccccccccccese 4.10 p.m 10.00 a. m 
Dedoto, (Sundays excepted)....-ss+++++ 5.15 p.m. 8.30a m 
Carondelet = Docks 6.45 p. m. 6.30 a. m 

7.0 a.m $.3)a.m 


Wa. m 





10: 5a. m. 
ee 12: 45 a, m. 
NORTI MISSOURL KAILROaD. 


oxpres 
Ca 


12:30a m 












Mail and Express, (Sundays excepted) 9:00 a. m. 6:20 p.m 
Night Express, (daily)... 45 a.m 
Macon Express, (Sundays excepted)....  12:00p.m 2:10 a.m 
St. Charles Accom., (Sundaysexcepted) 9 50a. m. 8: 00a. m 

ee ” 5:15 p.m, 4.45 p.m 

OHIO AND MISSISSIP?IL wis ROAD. * 

Mail...... 11:15 p.m 
Lightning . 6:0a.m 
Night E 130p.m 





Sunday T 3: isp m. 8:30 a.m 


8T. LOUIS, VANDALIA | AND TERRE HAUTE AND ILLINOIS CEN- 
TRAL RALL ROADS.* 





Chicago Mail, caaciion excepted ee + 70am 95pm 
Dubuque Day Express, (Suday ex)..-. 730am es. 

airo Exp OTess , (Sunday excepted). 345am 1220pm 
Dubuque Night Express (Sat. ex). 630 pm 1229p m 
Vandalia Accomo. (Sundays excepted) 845 pm 103% am 


Chicago Express, (Saturdays excepted) 
BELLEVILLE AND EAST BT. 


645 pm 
LOUIS RALLROAD. 


10530 am 






Daily (Sundays excepted).....-+-++.+. 8:50 a. m, 

a “s eee “ 30 p.m 
Dally .ccccoccsccscccceccccce ss =&:30 p.m. 
Sunday train ....sessesesecceee 9: 30a. m. 


SOUTH PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
Trains leave the Seventh street : Pacific) er eh except Sun- 
day, at 7:35 a. m., forall stations. Arrive a 
*The time mentioned for the departure ofthe ae of these roads 
is the time at which the omnibuses leaves the Planters’ House. 
Other roads the time given is chat at which trains leave the de- 
pots. 





y W! would respectfully in- 
Vv ite the attention of News- 
dealers, Booksellers ani deal- 

ai ers in Cheap Publications, 

#001100 Periodicals, Etc, to our fa- Ropigiov> 
cilities for packing and forwarding everything in our 
Jine, with the utmost prompiness and diipatch 

We keep constantly on hand a large stock of 
BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 


as 


CHECKERS, WRITING DESKS, 
GOLD PENS, PORTFOLIOS, 
DOMINOES, CHESS, 


MEM RANDUMS, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
SLATES, INKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, &c 


Also, a large assortment of 


NOTE, LETTER, CAP & BILLET PAPERS. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that defy 
competition. 

We pack and forward to all points, by mail or ex- 
press, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern Papers, 
Magazines and cheap periodicals, for most of which 
we are General Western Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY. 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that getting 
their supplies from a house in St. Louis, which is 
prompt and reliable in every respect, saves much 
time and labor in keeping their accounts. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO., 


207 North Fourth Street. 


|New Books. Economy. 


| STODDARD’S PRIMARY PICTORIAL 
| 
| 
| 





ARITHMETIC, $0 30. This book of 110 pages 
contains beautiful illustrations with Tables and Ex- 
ercises on the Fundamental Rules. 


STODDARD’S COMBINATION SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC, $0 80. 3 

is ® combination of so much of Arithmetic, both 
Mental and Written, as presents in one book for 
common schools a good practical course of instruc- 
tion in this important science at a lower price, and in 
less time than ean be had in the two or three books 
generally used. This book begins with the simplest 
presentation of number, and “includes all the arith- 
metical principles and their application in the ordi- 
nary business affairs of life. 


STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL AR- 
ITHIAETIC,$1; or Stoddard’s Complete Arith- 
metic (cloth binding) $1 25, ‘These books are in- 
tended to be complete text books for the study of 
Written Arithmetic in high schools and academies 
They include explanations of Money, Weights and 
Measures, both Metric and Common, Te mperature, 

Book- Keeping, etc. These new combination books 
furnish a full and thorough series of Arithmetics for 
graded schools for $2 10 or $2 25. The Combination 
School Arithmetic will alone serve for District 
Schools ; and for High Schools or Academies, etc., a 
full high course is obtained in Stoddard’s Complete 
Arithmetic, $2 25; Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithme- 
tic, $1 50. New and full Keys to Stoddard’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic (price 50 cents) ; and to Stoddard’s 
New Practical and Complete Arithmetics (price $1) 
are now published. 


Bullions’ Common School Grammar, $0 50. 
Contains Sentential Analysis and requires frequent 
drills in Composition. ‘This book is suflicient for 
District Schools, and for Graded Schools is an intro- 
ductory work to Bullion’s Practical Grammar (with 
Analysis) $1. 

Exercisesin Analysis, Parsing and Composi- 
tion (new) $0 50. Having direct reference to Bul- 
lions’ two English Grammars 

Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammar, $0 50. 
This is a carefully revised edition of Bullions’ Latin 
Grammar, by Prof. C.D. Morris. This Latin Gram- 
mar contains several new and import: int features, 
and i is commended by many good classic teachers as 
‘*The best Latin Grammar ‘publishe -d in this coun- 
iry.*° 


Bullions’ Latin Reader, $1 50. Enlarged with 
a variety of Exercises, in the order of the B. & M’s 
Grammar, and with full direct references to it. 


Bullions’ Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Diction- 
ary, $5. Containing Syonyms; also, Geographical 
and Proper Names, and ‘distinct marks of the vowel 
quantities. 

Bullions’ & Kendrick’s Greek Grammer, $2. 
Bullions’ Greek Grammar, revised Rev. A. C. Ken- 
drick, D.D., Rochester University, New York. 

Kendrick Greek Exercises, $1. To ac sompany 
B. & K.’s Greek Grammar, with references 

Alden’s Science of Government, $150. For 
high schools and colleges, in connec tion with Amer- 
ican Institutions. 

Alden’s Citizens’ Manual of Government, 
$0 50. For common schools. 

Hooker’s Human Physiology and Hygiene, 
$175. ‘‘Lhave used the books of various authors 
on the subject of Vhysiology, but the work of Prof. 
Hooker satisfies me much’ more fully than any 
other.’’--Pres. Edwards, Normal University, Ill. 
Hooker’s First Book in Physiology ..$0 80 
Shaw’s Manual of English Literature.... 2 00 
Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature 2 00 
Lossing’s Primary History of U.8.238 p. 1 00 
a Grammar School History oft, 

9 MOP Setp Ere Rie 
«1 s Common School History of U. 

8., 378 p PP. RARGUNaEuLE PEN wen sapiu e peel aes ble 175 
Lossing’ 8 Pictorial History of U.8.424p 2 00 

This series of School Histories of the United States, 
by Benson J. Lossing, author of ‘‘ Field. Book of the 
Revolution,’ ’ etc., etc., isnow completed, and each 
volume is adapted to some class of pupils. It is the 
result of years of careful labor on the part of its 
author No pains or expense has been spared in pre- 
paring the maps and illustrationn ; ; and they are now 
submitted to the public in the belief that it is not pos- 
sible to produce a more perfect series of School His- 
tories either in literary merit, adaptation to the wants 
of our schools, or the elegance of illustrations. 

Moore’s Elements of Science, $0 75  Con- 
tains 133 Lessons on Animals, Birds, Fishes, Plants, 
Minerals, Colors, Fuels, etc., etc.; also an Introduc- 


tion on Object Tes whing, and a Glossary of Scientific 
Terms 

<3 NOTICE.--The above are the usual prices; 
copies for examination with a view to introduction, if 
approved, will be sent to teachers and school officers, 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of half-price. 


Address 
SHELDON & CoO., 
498 and 500 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. CUNNINGHAM, Agent, 
308 N. 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


This book of 380 pages 
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JAMES STILLMAN’S 
House Furnishing Store, 


NO 701 MARKET STREET, 

















A great variety of REFRIGEGATORS AND ICE 
BOXES constantly on hand and made to order. 
These Refrigerators and Ice Boxes have taken the 
First Premium at EVERY FAR where exhibited, 
and are the CHEAPEST IN USE. 


E. F. HOBART & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


SCHOOL RECORDS, 
REGISTERS AND BLANKS, 


For the use of School Officers and Teachers, adapted 
to Schools of every Grade, Dealers in 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, 
STATIONERS’ GOODS, 
ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER 


Printed Wrapping Paper, 


With the card of the party ordering it printed on 
each sheet; anc 


UILDING PAPER 


Rock River Paper Co.’s Patent 
This is a hard, compact paper, like an 
ordinary book cover, and is saturated with 
tar and used on the outside of frame build- 
ings, under the clapboards, also under 
shingles and floors, to keep out damp and 
cold. It is also used on the inside, not 
saturated, instead of Plastering, and makes 
a warm and cheap wall. It costs only trom 
$8 to $30 (according to size) to cover houses 
on the outside. 
33-Samples and descriptive circular sent free. 
Address, 
E. F. HOBART & CO., 
702 and 704 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mc ° 


A MODEL HOUSE. 


EAUTIFUL, convenient and economical. Des- 
criptive circular of Pians, Views, etc., sent 
free; or, enclose scrip, if convenient, for an 8. -page 
general descr iption with much valu: ible information. 
Address GEO. J. COLBY, Architect, 
my19-3m Waterbury, Vt. 












ATTENTION, READER! 


CLOTHING 








FOR 


OR 


GENTS, FURNISHING GOODS 


READY MADE 


OR 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION, 


CALL ON 


TICKNOR & C0., 


601 & 603 N. Fourth St, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYONS COLUMN, 





ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


— OF — 


RECORDS. 


E KEEP constantly on hz md, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Scbool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 


Iuessons in Elocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition— Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


**T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Publie Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.’?’—Newton Bateman, Supt. Public In- 
struction of Illinois. 

‘*Prof. Griffith has given us an. exeellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—/. Gregory, 
Regent 10. Industrial University 

**T cheerfully recomme ni this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’’—John G. Me Mynn, lute 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

“<T have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.?’— Wn. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 


DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 
Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 


AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 


Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. ‘Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

te Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship, 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Seale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chicago Ill., or 
W. P. & S. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MAURICE & DICKINSON. 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Educational Buildings a Specialty. 


Would refer to J. L. D. MORRISON, Belleville, Illinois: Rev. JAMES SWEENEY, 


Glasgow, Mo. ; 


FELIX COSTE, President, and CHAS. F. MEYER, 


Chairman Building Committee St. Louis Public Schools. 


Office: No. lll NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


sT. 


LOoOuvuUIs. 





A NEV BOOFE. 


The Model Speaker 


Consisting of Exercises in Prose, Poetry and | 
Blank Verse, Suitable for Declamation, Public | 
Readings, School Exhibitions, etc. Compiled 
for the use of Schools, Acaiemies, Colleges 
and Private Classes, by Prot. Philip Lawrence. 


Price by mail, post-paid, $1.50. 

This book is printed on supertine, tinted pape-, 
and handsomely and durably bound in tine Eng- 
lish cloth, with bevelled sides. For variety and 
freshness of selections, beauty of mechanical 
execution, and economy in price, itis unequalled 
by any similar work extant. Copies sent only on 
receipt of advertised price, excepting to those 
teachers who desire to examine, with purpose 
of introduction if approved, and who accompany 
their application with a copy of the circular or cata- 
logue of their school. In such eases we will sup- 
ply a specimen copy for examination on receipt 
of $1.00 Cirewar containing complete list of 
contents sent to any address on application. 

Please address, ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, PPILADELPHIA, PA, 


CENTRAL SCHOOL ACENCY. 
(Formerly managed by Kirkland & Co.) 
Persons wanting situations, also School Boards and 
others wanting eflicient teachers, shoul address, 
with stamp, NELSON & BBOWN, 
177 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ceorge OC. Carnsey, 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT, 


Rooms 22, 23 and 24, 


Lombard Block, - - - Chicago. 





Bae Educational Buildings made a Specialty. 
ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, OF SEDALIA, 
Mo.—Summer Term opens Monday, July 11th, 
and closes Friday, August 12th, 1870. 
Address the Principal, GEO. P. BEARD, 





Sedalia, Mo. 








Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


Jae 


STALK DALLUSTERS & WEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 
TOCRNIN G 
Done at the Shortest Notice. 


All Orders promptly attended to. 





Cass Avenue, 
S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
LBOoors, Mo. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY 


17th Year, 400 Acres, 10 Greenhouses. 


HE largest and best stock, 8,000,000 Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Apple and other Nursery Stocks, 
Roses, Bulbs, etc., of choicest sorts and shipping 
sizes, very low for ¢ sh. 
Those who would save money will send at once 
two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues. 


F. K. PHOENIX 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illinois. 


ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS. 





Full information concerning these far-famed | 


‘* FOUNTAINS OF YOUTH,’’ can be had in the 
HOT SPRINGS COURIER. 
Subscription. $3.00 peryear. Advertisements, 
each insertion, fifteen cents per line. Te.ms 

Cash, Address, 
“Courier, Hot Springs, Arkansas.” 








Standard School Music Books, 


G RADED SONGS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 

Nos. 1,2 and3, byO. BLACKMAN. These 
songs make music a regular progressive study, 
to accord with the graded system of instruction 
in our public schools. Already introduced into 
the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Ills. , Toledo, 
Ohio, ete. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


PRICES: 
No. 1, 8 cents, by the hundred........... $ 6.00. 
No. 2,15 cents, by the hundred ......... 11.25, 
No. 3, 25 cents, by the hundred.......... 18.75, 


ce Nos. 4 and 5 are in active preparation. 
HE FOREST CHOIR, by Geo. F. Root. 
For general use in all schools. Price 60 
cents. $6.00 per dozen. 
HRYOCK’S MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 
by DANIEL SHRYOCK. These charts are 
so well and favorably known in St. Louis and vi- 
cinity, from their use in the public schools of this 
city, that a special description of them will not 
be necessary in this connection; suflice it to say 
that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everywhere meeting with the same favor. 
PRICE: 
DOR NN osc pens cesine ass 
Panoramic Form 


$15.00. 
. 20.00. 


NCHOOL LYRICS, by WM. LUDDER. The 
vreat aim of this work is to furnish a variety 

| of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 

| closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 

however, there are several pages of the very best 

secular and patriotic music. The whole is com- 

pleted by a short treatise on musical notation. 

| PRICES: 

Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen... .$5.00. 

3oard Covers, 80 cents, per dozen........ 8.00. 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 


North Missouri Normal School. 


| 

| 
ALENDAR for 1868-9.—School year em- 
braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
| ginning September Ist, November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 21st. Fall term opens September 

| Ist, 1868. 

Students, however backward, 
advanced, can enter at any time. 
Course of study is as full and thorough as in 


or however 


most colleges. 
| The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
| rienced teachers. 

Teachers are trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a LIvE 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty. 

Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to $50. 

Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 

J. BALDWIN, President, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Pubiishers of 








Mitchell’s Outline 
= Maps,Camp’s Series 
Cut- 


Physiological 


Geographies, 
ter’s 
Charts, School Tab- 
lets, Record Books, 
| And Dealers in 

| Philosophical, Chemical, & Holbrocks Illustrative Apparatus 
Address, J.B. MERWIN, __ 
President We P. & S. F. CO., 

| 708 & 710 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Journal of Education. 


5,000. 


WE desire to call attention to the following 
points : 

Arrangements have been perfected which will 
insure its publication promptly on or before the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popular Edncation and School Managemeit. 


Every Teacher will thus find it an invaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 

The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 


Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition to the official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the Jaw, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 

We design printing in each number of the first 
volume 


Elevations, Plans, and Estimates, 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils. We 
shall also give a monthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 

Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit information, questions, 
correspondence, and facts, from all sections 
hoping by this means to conduct the JourNaL 
with such ability and impartiality as will secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 

We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in to us immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many othefs as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


_ J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo 
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GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 


= 


The Very Highest Prize. 





"LOUOP 0 UOTSIT a} J0 SSOT 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


Superiority over all others, by reason ofthe fol- 
owing points of excellence: 
Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 

Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 

Practical qualities pre-eminently possessed by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is _ absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 

Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machines. 
DmocH-=STi1TCEL 
Adapted to all kinds of 
LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


DECALCOMANIE, 
DIAPHANIE, 


Wax Flower Materials, 


Bronzes, 
Fancy Ornaments, 


Glass Dome Shades, 
Statuettes, &c., &c. 


Churches, private and public buildings fitted 
up for gas or coal oil in the most approved man- 
ner. 

No. 203 North Fifth Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 
EETH EXTRACTED WITH- 


ies OUT PAIN. We originated 
the use of the NITROUS OXIDE 


Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 
patients without a single failure or accident. 
‘We agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 
OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 
entirely harmless. 

Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 

Don’t forget the name and number of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 








ECLECTIC 
Kducational Series. 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO., 


Combining in the highest degree both MERIT and 
ECONOMY. ‘This Series has attained a deserved 
popularity far greater than any other; having been 
wholly, or in part, recommended by successive 


State Superintendents of Fourteen States. 


McGUFFEY’S 
New Eclectic Readers, 


The most Natural, Easy, and Progressive Series 
J 79 z 
published, and already in general use in the State of 
Missouri. 





McGuffey’s and De Wolf’s Spellers are rapidly 
nereasing in popularity. 


RAY’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS i 
daily increasing in popularity and circulation. Thi 
Series is in use wholly, or in part, in the schools o 
New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and thousands of other Citie 
and Towns. 

PINNEO’S GRAMMARS are iv almost ex- 
clusive use in several States. Pinneo’s Parsing Ex- 
ercises and False Syntax meet a want of the school 
room long felt by the Practical Teacher. 


McGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC PRIMER 


‘and NEW PRIMARY READER, in Leigh’s 


Phonatypic Text, A new method of teaching Primary 
Reading that has been tried with satisfactory results 
in the 


Publie Schools of Boston and St. Louis. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARVEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
A Practical Grammar tor Colleges, Schools and 
Private Students. 
HARVEY’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 
An elementary work in which both the subject and 
the method of teaching it are presented. Single copy 
for examination, 25 cents, 
WHITE’S COMMON SCHOOL REGISTER. 
For country sub-district schools. It contains both 
a Daily and a Term Record. Single copy by mail, $1. 
WHITE’S GRADED SCHOOL REGISTER. 
Tnis Register is adapted for Graded Schools of 
Cities and Towns. It contains both a Daily and a 
Term Record. By mail, $1.00. 


McGUFFEY’S NEW PRIMARY CHARTS— 
10 Nos. 


They combine the Object, Word, and Letter Meth- 
ods, and are designed to accompany remagetis 
Readers The Ten Numbers, including a large 
Alphabet and the Multiplication Table, on roller, will 
be sent by mail, pre-paid, for $2.00. 





Two New Books of Ray’s_ Series. 


I. ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 

Beautifully illustrated and embracing latest dis- 
coveries to date of publication. By mail, single 
copy, $2.00. 

Il. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 

A more complete and thorough presentation of the 
subject than any to which the American Student has 
hithertoo had access. 

SCHUYLER’S LOGIC. 

A clear, concise treatise on this subject, for High 
Schools and Colleges, Single copy, by mail, for ez- 
amination, 75 cents. 

Teachers and School Officers desiring to make a 
change in text books not in satisfactory use in their 
schools, are respectfully invited to correspond with the 
Publishers. 

WILSON, HINKLE & CO,, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co. 


SATLESROOM, 



































ict No. 26.—Four styles; Table top, inclined enamel 


No. 33.—T'wo an and two sizes. 7083 cK "7T1O top, plain or open railing, ete. 
CHESTNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


OFFICE DESKS. 


E HAVE a large stock on hand, embracing OVER FORTY 
STYLES, and varying in prices from $8 to $200. 
If you do not see what you want on this list, send for our large 
circular. 


Full-cased Desks, with plain 








or fluted legs ; Full-cased Desks, 
with drawer bottom; in Black 
Walnut or Cherry ; Ash, with 
Black Walnut Trimmings, ete., 
ete. We will make to order, on 
short notice, any size, style, or 


finish desired. 
No. 36.—Four styles. Price, from $20 to $50. 


No. 2484.—Six styles, 
No. 38.—Cabinet desk. 


MERWIN, President. 






















































































































































































































































THe TRAVELERS INSURANCE CompPpANy, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., ants all forms of insurance against 
Death or Wholly Disabling Injury by Accident, and 
is the Pioneer Accident Insurance Company of this 
country; it also issues 


LIFE 


And Endowment Policies, upon the Cash Plan, com- 
bining ample security and cheapness of cost, under 
a ite contract. The Company has a paid-up 
coma of $500,000, and its cash assets exceed 
350 . If he desires, the policy-holder can 
combine all the benefits of Life 


AND 


Accident Insurance under one policy and premium— 
a feature in life insurance not granted by other com- 
panies. Policies of Accident Insurance contract to 
pay a fixed sum, of $500 to $10,000, in the event of 
‘atal accident, ora weekly indemnity of $3 to $50 for 
total disability caused by 


ACCIDENT 


—not to exceed six months for any one accident. 
Policies written by the month or year, at a yearly 
cost of $5 to $25 per $1,000, according to occupation 
and degree of hazard. This kind of insurance is 
easily obtained, costs but little, and covers the 
thousand hazards of accident to which all men are 
exposed. For all men who cannot obtain a full life 

icy, and for most men who can, this is the best 
orm of personal 


INSURANCE. 


Statistics show that about one in ten of our popula- 
tion meets with an accident every year, and the 
records of this Company show that one in every four- 
teen of all its 176,000 geen Meragge me have been paid 
for claims under accident policies, in amounts vary- 
ing from $5 to $10,000 each. In this way, the 
Trayeters has already paid Over One Million 
, rs, for death or injury by accident. The 


TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company is also meeting with great suc- 
cess in its Life Department, established in July, 1866 
and 8,915 policies have been written. It grants full 
life and endowment policies, embracing the best fea- 
tures of the best companies, as to non-forfeiture, 
terms of payment, etc., but without any of the com- 
ene or uncertainties of the note system. It 
se. 


INSURANCE 


rather than future ‘‘dividends.’’ Its contract is a 
a plain one, its security is ample and_unquestioned, 
and its rates of premium are exceedingly low It 
prefers to do business on a cash basis, and thus give 

. its policy-holders advantages not attainable under 
the credit system. In short, anything desirable in 
either Life or Accident Insurance, can be furnished 
at low cost by this 


COMPANY. 


The same ability, energy, and prudence in manage- 
ment, which have given the TRAVELERs such a large 
and successful business in Accident Insurance, while 
allits competitors were forced to quit the field, will 
be devoted to its future; and, with its cash assets of a 
million and a quarter, furnish a guaranty of security, 
permanence and stability. And the rapid and in- 
creasing growth of its Life Department, already 
rivaling many of the older life companies, attests the 
popularity of this company. 

JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 
Cas. E. WILson, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BAILEY & GUERNSEY, 
Ceneral Agents for Missouri, 
305 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


Employment for Enterprising Teachers 


THE 


WESTERN PUBLISHING 


AND 


School Furaishing Co. 


OF ST. LOUIS, 


Are prepared to arrange with Enterprising par- 
ties to act as 


CANVASSERS 


FOR THEIR EXTENSIVE 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Throughout the West and South. 


None but parties of undoubted responsibility 
will be employed. Security for the faithful 
discharge of duties required. For terms 


Address, with references, 
JAS. B. MERWIN, Pres., 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 





PAPER-COVERED 


TALC CRAYONS 


AND 


Everything Else Needed to Furnish 
Schools, 


For Sale by 


W. Fb. dS. E’. CO. 
708 AND 710 
Chestnut Street, - St. Louis, Mo. 


L. Y. STUART, 


616 North Second street, St. Louis, 
Is the Authorised Agent for the 


“New Jerusalem Messenger,” 


And other Periodicals of the New Church. Any of 
the Books of the Church will be forwarded by him, 
by mail, on the receipt of the retail price as given in 
the list of books in the New Jerusalem Messenger, 





THE 


NATIONAL SERIES 


—OF— 
STANDARD 


School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO.,, 
New York and Chicago. 


MONTEITH & McNALLY’S 
GHOGRA PHY 


PARKER & WATSON’S 


READERS and SPELLERS, 


Davies’ Series of Arithmetics. 
Davies’ Series of Algebra. 


Davies’ Series of Geometry. 


Clark’s System of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks mm Astronomy. 


STEELE’S 


Fourteen Weeks in Philosophy. 


STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry. 


WOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. 


PECEK’S 


Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 


Willard’s History of United States. 


Monteith’s Youth’s History of United States. 


PORTER’S 


“PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 





BROOKFIELD’S- COMPOSITION. 

















